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For the Companion. 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


CHAPTER X. 

Solomon had hardly gone out of the store when 
Drigson the tailor walked over from the shop with- 
out his hat, and put his shining bald head and 
skinny face in at the door. 

“All alone ?” he said to Minkins, after looking 
cautiously around. 

‘‘All alone,” replied the good-natured store- 
keeper. ‘Come in. But I wouldn’t shet the door.” 

“Yes, le’ me shet ic!” said Drigson, nervously. 
‘I’ve been waitin’ to find ye alone. I’ve got suth- 
in’ on my mind. I’ve got suthin’ on my mind, 
Neighbor Minkins!” 

‘Have ye, Jonathan?” Minkins smiled indul- 
gently, knowing the tailor to be a nervous sort of 
man, and stepped to open the door again, it be- 
ing a warm afternoon. “Nothin’ that concerns 
me though, I s’pose.” 

“I guess you’ll say it concerns you!” Drigson re- 
plied, pale and scant of breath. “You can open 
the door agin if you wanter, for it’s your prem- 
ises and not mine. But one word fust.” 

“All right!” said Minkins, with his hand on the 
door. 

Drigson looked around again, then laying hold 
of Minkins’s arm with his bony fingers, and put- 
ting his thin lips to his ear, said in a hoarse whis- 
per,— 

“T know who sot the fire!” 

“You know!” ejaculated Minkins. 

“I know. I wishI didn’t! I don’t wanter git 
mixed up in the thing; but I felt I oughter tell ye. 
I seen him doit! Or not exactly do it, but I seen 
him go for to do it.” 

“When? Who?” 

“That night, a little while ’fore the fire broke out. 
I seen him sly into the barn. Somebody else seen 
him, too. If you won’t open the door, I’ll tell ye.” 

This, then, is the story which Drigson the tailor 
told. 

“Ye see, I’ve been kin’ o’ lonesome sence my 
wife died; and I don’t mind tellin’ ye in confi- 
dence, Neighbor Minkins, I’ve been keepin’ my 
eyes open for another companion. And latterly 
l’ve ruther got my feelin’s concentrated onto Betsy 
Doane.” 

“Ye might ’a’ made a wus choice,” said the 
storekeeper, encouragingly, as the tailor hesitated. 
“*T hope she reciprocates.” 

‘*Wal, she dooes in a measure,” replied Drigson. 
“But there’s an obstacle.” 

As he at the same time passed his bony fingers 
over his bald scalp, Minkins inferred that the 
trouble lay perhaps in what may be called his lack 
of capillary attraction. 

‘Baldness ?” he suggested. 

“Oh no,” said Drigson, looking up with a sal- 
low smile. ‘Not baldness. But Bass.” 

“Bass! How so?” 

“Oh yes, Neighbor Minkins. I aint so young 
as T once was; but neither is Betsy a girl in her 
teens. She don’t make any great objection either 
to my humble person or little bit of property. But 
the obstacle, as I tell ye, is Solomon Bass. She 
has worked for him so long, he’s re’lly got to feel 
*t he sort o’ owns her, and I don’t know but he’d 
break my head if he knew I was goin’ to take her 
away.” 

“I see,” said Minkins. ‘But come to the p’int,” 
impatiently. 

“The result has been,” Drigson went on, “’t I’ve 
courted Betsy a little on the sly ; and that’s how it 
happened I walked home with her that night, and 
was standin’ in the kitchen door with her for some 
time after “leven o’clock. We thought everybody 
in the house was abed and asleep, and we was 
havin’ our little last words, when we heard some- 
body comin’, kin’ o’ creepin’ along, from the side 
door o’ the hotel.” 

‘*Was it dark ?” Minkins asked. 

“Not so dark but what I knew, almost without 
lookin’, who ’twas. There was clouds overhead, 
ye know, but there was a moon above the clouds. 
I was scaret, I confess, and I slunk further into 
the doorway with Betsy, so’s not to be seen.” 

‘‘What was ye scaret at? If ’twas the boy I 
suppose, I don’t see what there was about him to 
scare even a more fidgety man than you be, Jona- 
than.” 


“Boy!” cried Jonathan. ‘“’Twan’t no boy, le’ 





“Sol himself,” Drigson avowed. ‘I waited till 
he got past; then I peeped out, and seen him go 
softly and open the little door of the old barn and 
goin. There was such a mystery about his move- 
ments, and it seemed to me so strange ’t he should 
be stealin’ into his own barn at that time o’ night, 
I was more stirred up in my mind than ever; for 
I declare! if I didn’t think for a second he was 
after a hosswhip to stripe my coat with.” 

‘Did you see him come out agin?” Minkins in- 
quired. 


“Course not. Irun and cut behind the house, 











quick! I hadn’t more’n got home, and quiet in | 
bed, when the fire broke out.” | 
“This ’s a very extraordinary story!” said the | 
astonished and puzzled storekeeper. ‘‘You done | 
right to come and tell me, for it’ll prevent suspi- | 
cion from fallin’ onto the wrong person. I never | 
did take much stock in Sol Bass; but I didn’t | 
think he was a man to burn up his buildin’s to git | 


think there was some mistake about it, if he hadn’t 


short a time after he went in that the fire broke 
out, I couldn't help thinkin’ he sot it.” 
“Tt certain looks like it,” said Minkins. 


ny’s agent comes. 
Bass.” 

Meanwhile a new-comer at one of the boarding- 
houses patronized all the drivers in turn, from slab- 
sided Lorson down to little Phil. He was a middle- 
aged man, with an iron-gray beard, pleasant man- 
ners, and a lively curiosity regarding everything 
and everybody in and about the village. 

He got acquainted with Bass while waiting for 


Then we'll look after Sol 





me tellye! "Twasaman. Sol Bass.” 


at the old farm-house where Solomon had got par- 
| tial shelter for his family and his teams. He got 


the insurance.” | 
‘Nor I,” said Jonathan Drigson. “And I might | 
told everybody he didn’t go to his barn after nine | 


o’clock. Why should he say that? And ’twas so | Bass.” 


| 
| 


“But | 
say nothin’ to nobody till the Insurance Comp’- | feet and reached out his fat hand, with, ‘“Yaas, 1’ve | was rolling from one leg to the other, as if he had 


Lorson to ‘‘hook onto the one-hoss buckboard,” | 


him delightfully sociable and familiar, and talked 


Lorson, who had come out of the barn in time 


freely with him about the late exciting occurrences | to overhear the conversation, recalled his perhaps 


in the village. 


Phil had not for a long time had a passenger he | anxious glance. 


liked so well. 


too familiar talk with this man, and gave him an 
Mr. Crosby did not appear to 


Before he knew it, he found him-! notice him, but went on, 


“You've met with a serious loss, 















and took to my heels acrost the orchard double- | self telling the story of his troubles with Bass | 
and the burning of his buckboard; not without | 


passionate swellings of the heart and tremors of 
the voice, excited by the stranger’s sympathy. 

Then one day this amiable gentleman dropped 
into Mr. Minkins's store, and they walked over 
together to the house where Bass was staying. 

They found Bass sitting on a wagon-neap, look- 
ing glum at the prospect of things; but he bright- 
ened at sight of the stranger, who was known to 
employ teams. 

“Mr. Bass,” said the smiling Minkins, ‘‘I wanter 
interdooce you to Mr. Crosby. Mr. Crosby, Mr. 


“I believe we have met before,” said Mr. Cros- 
by, extending his hand. 
Bass rolled off from the wagon-pole upon his 


had the pleasure.” 
| J want you to be better acquainted,” said Min- 
| kins. “Mr. Crosby’—smiling very sweetly on 
Bass—“‘is the special agent of the Insurance Com- 
p’ny.” 
Bass’s hand dropped to his side, and he changed 
countenance perceptibly ss he stammered,— 
| “I don’t—I didn’t know—I hadn’t the least idee! 
Why didn’t you tell me that before ?” 
“Tt’s a pleasant place, and I thought I would 
| look around a little before settling~down to busi- 
ness,” the agent replied. ‘Besides, I thought I 


| 


| You had reason to expect that the house and the 


Mr. Bass, and some preliminary in- 
vestigation, under the circumstances, 
appeared necessary. Don’t leave 
your seat; we can sit and talk just 
as well here as anywhere.” 

The wagon-tongue being supported 
at the end, he sat down on it in a 
familiar sort of way, and taking out 
his knife, began to split a straw. 

Bass sat down, too, looking very 
uneasy; and they began to talk of 
the fire, while Minkins smilingly 
withdrew. 

The agent heard all Bass had to 
say with quiet assent; and having 
cut up one straw, began on another. 
Solomon had gained confidence. as 
he went on, no doubt relieved to find 
that the agent, whom he had dread- 
ed to see, was after all so reasonable 
a man. 

Mr. Crosby then asked a_ few 
mildly searching questions, espe- 
cially with regard to the origin of the fire. Havy- 
ing answered them with some excitement of 
manner, Solomon said, 

“T’ve told you all I know, and what I think. 
Now tell me what you think.” 

“About”—the agent reached for a fragment of , 
straw that had fallen upon the ground—“the ori- 
gin of the—fire ?” 

“Yaas,” said Bass, 
“Who sot it ?” 

“Well, Mr. Bass, since you ask my opinion,”— 
the agent was dividing the fragment very careful- 
ly,—“I suppose I must tell you.” 

“You think the boy sot it?” said Bass, almost 
too eagerly. 

“No, Mr. Bass.” The agent turned and looked 
him quietly in the face. “I think you set it.” 

He did not raise his voice in the least, but spoke 
very much as if he had been disagreeing with Bass 
about the weather they might expect to-morrow. 

This calmness of tone made the effect on Bass 
appear all the more surprising to Lorson, peeping 
from the barn. Usually so violent and overbear- 
ing when crossed in his plans or opposed in his 
opinions, that rotund, puffy-checked man seemed 
for a moment struck dumb. He opened his mouth, 
but it gave no more sound than if he had been a 
fish; and he turned his pig-eyes on the agent in 
helpless fright and bewilderment. 

At length he stuttered out, “Wh-what do ye 
think—I should want to—burn up my own prop- 
e’ty for?” 

The agent brushed away the pieces of straw 
from his knees, and shutting his knife with a de- 
cided click, returned it to his pocket. He had fin- 
ished splitting straws. 

“T suppose I can answer that question, too, 
since you ask me. In the first place, I don’t think 
you intended to burn quite so much property. 


with trembling interest. 


new barn would be saved. But the old barn was 
in your way, as you have more than once been 
| heard to declare. It was insured for more than it 
was worth; no repairs having been made on it 
| Since you took out your first policy. It did not 
contain more than half as much hay as you claim. 
| The wagons that were burnt in it might have been 
| got out; but you left them to burn. They were 
| insured, too, for double their value, considering 
| that you were anxious to get rid of them, as you 
| have many times said, in order to get buckboards, 
| or more attractive and stylish modern vehicles.” 
Bass had by this time got up from the neap, and 


| been standing with bare feet on hot bricks. 

“Tt’s all a lie!” he burst forth, with fierce ges- 
tures. “Invented for to ruin me. I tell ye the 
boy sot it!” 

The agent also rose, though his voice did not. 
He stood facing the excited man, and went on 
calmly ,— 

| “T’ve no doubt one of your motives in setting 
| the fire was, to have suspicion rest on the boy you 
hate so and have tried to ruin. I wish, Mr. Bass, I 
| could be as sure you didn’t fire your barn as I am 
that he didn’t burn his buckboard. But my con- 


Minkins leaned back against the counter and | still better acquainted with Lorson during their | could learn as much of what it’s my business to | viction is that the same man who was at the bot- 
Stared at the lean tailor. 


long ride to the Summit. The drivers all found 





find out in that way as in any other.” 





tom of that business had a hand in this.” 
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THE 





The poor, stupid, scared, half-maddened crea- 
ture thereupon injured his own cause by swearing 
that he had nothing to do with the burning of 
Phil’s buckboard, and defying any one to prove 
the contrary. 

“Unluckily for the boy, proof is wanting in that 
case,” said the agent. “Luckily for us, however, 
it is not wanting in this. The fact that the acci- 
dent occurred near the close of your busy season— 
at a time when well-insured summer-hotel prop- 
erty is so extremely apt to burn—is, of course, 
only a corroborative circumstance. But the fact 
that you were seen by two witnesses to steal into 
the old barn that night just before the fire broke 
out—after eleven o’clock, while you say you did 
not visit it after you shut it up at nine—that,” said 
the agent, clapping the palm of one hand with 
three fingers of the other very positively, ‘that we 
consider proof.” 

“Seen! Me! Seen stealin’ into the barn after 
‘leven! It’s all a lie, I tell ye, and a conspiracy 
to ruin me!” said Bass, in terrible agitation. 
“Now don’t, I beg of ye!” he pleaded. “Have 
mercy on a poor man!” 

“T don’t intend to be any harder on you than I 
am obliged to be, in my position,” Mr. Crosby re- 
plied, watching him closely. ‘I have no personal 
interest in the matter, one way or the other, It’s 
my business to do justice to you, as well as to the 
company.” 

“Look here!” said Bass. ‘It’s a terrible thing. 
I can’t stand it. What you say shows me I may 
be in your power, though I’m an innocent man; 
you may beat me out of my insurance money, and 
make paupers of us all, sides givin’ me a repeta- 
tion no man wants to have. Now don’t. I'll do 
the handsome thing by ye, if you’ll be easy with 
me; I will!” 

Innocent or guilty, Solomon was injuring his 
cause still more by holding out the offer of a bribe 
to a man like Crosby. He made no reply, but 
seemed about to go. 

“What ye go’n’ to do?” Bass entreated to know. 
“You won’t go to prosecutin’ me ?” 

“T don’t know about that; it depends,” answered 
the agent, coldly. 

“What do you want me to do?” cried Bass. 

“T want you to give me up your policies,” 
the agent. 

“My insurance policies, without gitt’n’ my in- 
surance, nor any part on’t? You can’t mean 
that!” exclaimed Bass. 

“Yes, that’s just what I mean. Your claim is 
exorbitant, anyway; and if you fired the barn, as 
I tirmly believe you did, you are not entitled to a 
cent. More than that, you deserve to be made an 
example of.” 

“But I tell ye I didn’t!” said Bass, in abject 
terror. ‘My claim may be too much for the hay ; 
and I won’t say a word about the old wagons, if 
you think I could ’a’ saved ’em and didn’t. Have 
it your own way, squire, about them. But don’t 
hold back what’s payable on the buildin’s, nor ac- 
cuse me of firin’ ’em. Who says I went into the 
barn after “leven o’clock that night? I'd just like 
to know who ever started that story !” 


said 


“T can’t tell you just now,” said the agent; “but 
you will be confronted with those witnesses in due 
time.” 

He was going. 
street. 

“Don’t do anything in a hurry! Give me time 
to think it over; time to consult a lawyer.” 


Bass followed him into the 


“T shall be very glad to have you consult a law- 
yer, Mr. Bass. For, if he is honest, and you tell 
him the whole story, I’m sure he will advise you 
that the easiest way out of this business is, for 
you to hand me over those policies. Dll see you 
again, to-morrow.” 

Saying this, in a kind, but very decided manner, 
the special agent took leave; while Bass hurried 
back to Lorson. 

‘What you been tellin’ him? you traiter!” 

“Nothin’ pa’tic’ler,” said the teamster. ‘I'd no 
idee he was the agent, or I wouldn’t ’a’ said any- 
thing.” 

«Twas you that told him about the hay !” cried 
Solomon. “And the wagons. What if I did say 
leave ‘em be, when there was other things to be 
looked after? Why must you go and blab? 
You've ruined me, you scoundrel !” 

“Don’t call me a scoundrel!’’ replied the slab- 
sided man, resentfully. “I haint ruined you— 
‘taint me, I'd have ve know—but I can do my 
share towards it, if you provoke me!” 


He threw down a horse-collar he held in his 
hand, with an angry gesture, as if about to strike 
work and set up the ruining business at once. 
Whereupon poor Bass humbled himself even to 
him, begging him to stay and be his friend. 

If Phil had not revenge enough already, his cup 
should have been pretty well-filled, one would 
think, when he heard of this new calamity which 
threatened to overwhelm his enemy. 

For hear of it he did very soon. Everybody 
heard of it. Yet when the startling rumor spread, 
that Bass would not only lose his insurance, but 
that he might also be convicted of firing his own 
buildings, there was nobody so astonished as Phil. 

It really troubled him at first far more than it 
delighted him; he knew so well it could not be 
true! Even when it became the village talk, and 


the wary Minkins confirmed it, the mind and con- 
science of the boy were in such a dizzy whirl that 
he could hardly have told whether he was more 
rejoiced or alarmed. 

There seemed to be every reason why he should 





feel relieved, even though he had had no hate to 
gratify ; for he must have known that he himself 
had been an object of suspicion. 

He tried to harden his heart; and said many 
times to himself with angry vehemence, “Good 
enough for him' he deserves it, anyway!” At 
the same time he carried his head high, and met 
the eyes of people with resolute defiance. But all 
the while, secret remorse and anxiety filled his 
soul. 








(To be continued.) 
——+9+-—_—_——_ 


FARTHER ON. 
1 hear it singing, singing sweetly, 
Softly in an undertone, 
Singing as if God had taught it— 
“Tt is better farther on.” 
Night and be unceasing, sings it; 
ings it while I sit alone, 
Sings it so the heart can hear it, 
“It is better farther on.” 
Farther on? Then how much farther? 
Count the milestones, one by one? 
No—no counting—only trusting, 
“It is better farther on.” 


eS os 
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WHAT DID HE MEAN? 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

By the he, I mean Nicholas Bitters. This is an 
awkward name for the hero of a story; but I 
am not responsible for its uncouthness, seeing I 
am not a legislature with power to change it. 

Be sure, if I had possessed such power, I should 
have hastened to exercise it. If I have heard one 
‘“‘What a name!” in reference to Nicholas Bitters, 
I have heard enough to fill an octavo volume; and 
the puns that have been made on the name would 
fill another. The village girls called him, oftener 
than anything else, “Sweet” and “Sweetie,” by 
way of antithesis. 

There were five little ladies in the town who 
would have agreed that this name was the most 
appropriate possible for Nicholas Bitters. These 
were Prof. Huntington’s little daughters. Al- 
though there were five girls, there were but three 
birthdays. 

How do you suppose this was? You see, in the 
first place, there were the twins, Flora and Dora. 
These were the oldest. Then there came Faith and 
Hope, another pair of twins. Lastly, there was 
the single figure of Charity, the least of these, in- 
stead of the greatest, the professor used to say. 

But the playmate in whom they most delighted 
was Nicholas Bitters, He was one of the college 
students, for these five little ladies lived in a uni- 
versity town, and their father was professor of 
Hebrew in the college. Nicholas Bitters was son 
of Prof. Huntington’s old college chum and _ bos- 
om friend. Nicholas was nineteen, and the oldest 
twins were eight. 

One bright Friday afternoon in May, the ladies 
Huntington were playing soldiers on the veranda 
that ran along the front of their house. Flora and 
Dora, dressed in blue, led the van. Their muskets 
were a poker and a shovel. Faith and Hope came 
next, dressed alike in new pink frocks and white 
aprons, and armed with papa’s gold-headed cane 
and his silk umbrella. Charity brought up the 
rear. 

She ought to have been at the front, for she was 
the color-bearer. She carried in one hand a flag 
full three inches square, but the flag-staff was bro- 
ken off close up to the brave bunting. In her oth- 
er hand a feather duster was borne aloft; that is, 
when it was not dragging on the floor, which it 
generally was. 

Up and down the long veranda the brave army 
marched, singing,— 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the girls are marching,” 
stamping just as loud as their little boots could 
stamp, keeping step like trained soldiers,—all ex- 
cept Charity. Poor chubby dear! In her effort 
to keep up she ran, she trotted, she hopped, she 
jumped, she tumbled, she rolled. 

Suddenly Hope threw down her musket, which 
was her father’s umbrella, and bolted the ranks, 
shouting as if the enemy were upon her,— 

“Nick! There’s Nick! Nick’s coming!” 
cried. 

A perfect panic forthwith ensued in the ranks of 
that army. The soldiers threw down their arms 
and ran with glad cries and laughter, to meet a 
young gentleman who was just entering the gate. 

“Oh, my senses!" cried Nicholas Bitters, in 
make-believe fright; ‘‘here’s a whole grand army 
pitching into one small boy.” The gentleman stood 
six feet two in his stockings. 

“Oh, but we won't 'rest you, Nicky,” said little 
Charity, never doubting that Nick was as scared 
as he pretended to be. 

“Yes, we will,” said Flora, stretching her eyes 
to look scarey. “We're going to rob him.” 

“Yes,” chimed Dora, who always seconded Flo- 
ra. ‘Some goodies, or your life!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bitters “‘let’s go over under 
the maple, and then you may turn my pockets in- 
side out.” 

That’s what they always did when he came, for 
they were always sure of finding something. I do 
not approve, on general principles, of little girls 
rummaging the pockets of their gentlemen guests ; 
but Mr. Bitters had taught the trick to these little 
sisters. 

His suggestion was followed by a scramble for 
the possession of his hands; but he decided the 
contest by appropriating them both to Charity’s 
service. He hoisted her to his shoulder and bore 


she 
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by the four other sisters pecking at her dangling 
feet, tickling her dimpled hands, and springing to 
catch her flowing hair. Mr. Bitters seated himself 
on the bench, Charity keeping her perch on his 
shoulder. Faith climbed to the other shoulder, 
Dora and Flora secured each a knee. 

*‘And where’s my place?” said Hope, with a 
make-believe cry in her voice. 

‘There’s my back left,” said Mr. Bitters, ‘and 
my head isn’t engaged. You might perch there, 
but it’s got a soft spot and might break through, 
and then where’d you be? O, you Liliputians!” 
he exclaimed, suddenly feeling his live, kicking, 
squirming epaulettes too heavy for comfort. ‘Look 
out! the man mountain is going to stretch him- 
self.” 

At this he straightened out his legs. 

“Oh mercy !” said Flora. ‘“My patience!” cried 
Dora, as they lay in a heap together on the grass. 
Then succeeded the rummaging of Mr. Bitters’ 
pockets. Every time he came this had to be done. 
Each time the knife, the pocket-book, the gold 
pencil, the ivory tablets had to be inspected; the 
handsome watch had to whisper its tick! tick! 
tick! to five little ears in succession; the beauti- 
ful jewels had to flash back the light from ten 
eager, bright eyes above. 

After the frolic, Mr. Bitters said, “You think 
you’ve had a nice time to-day, do you ?” 

Bless me! what enthusiastic yeses there were to 
this question. 

“Just wait,” said Mr. Bitters, in a tone confiden- 
tial but exultant, “till next summer just before I 
graduate! I'll give you such a treat then as you 
never in your life heard tell of,—as you never 
dreamed of.” 

“Oh! What?” cried Flora, eagerly. 

‘What will it be?” chimed Dora. The five lis- 
tened with breathless interest to hear the reply. 
“Oh, I couldn’t tell you,” said Mr. Bitters, mys- 
teriously ; ‘‘but it will be as much nicer than this 
frolic to-day, as that lake over yonder is bigger 
than your bath-tub.” 

Five little mouths were puckered into astonished 
Ohs! and Whys! Ten little eyes opened wide, and 
made ten great I’s, Flora and Dora said, ‘‘Oh my !” 
The next pair of twins said, “Dear me!” Little 
Charity said, ‘‘Doodness !” 

‘“‘Won’t you tell us till the very time?’ asked 
Flora. 

‘‘Not till the very time,” said Mr. Bitters. Then 
there were some more Ohs and Whys from the 
five little ladies. 

That evening, mamma and papa were sitting on 
the veranda in the light of the rising moon. And 
then what a story there was to tell to be sure! 
How papa’s big blue eyes did open, and how 
mamma’s pretty brown ones did twinkle, when 
all the five little tongues began to chatter together 
about the treat that was to come next summer! 

‘*What can it be, papa?” asked Flora. 

The other sisters stopped talking to hear papa’s 
answer. 

Papa said it would take a greater philosopher 
than he to answer that question. Then Dora ap- 
pealed to mamma; but mamma said she couldn't 
possibly conceive anything finer than the frolic 
they had¢just had. 

Then the little girls found Uncle John, told him 
about the promised treat, and asked his opinion as 
to what it could be. Uncle John begged to be ex- 
cused from expressing an opinion on a subject re- 
quiring such a strain on his imagination; he was 
afraid he would ‘‘bust” it. I’m sorry Uncle John 
used the word “bust,” but he did. Then the five 
little girls went into the kitchen to tell Aunt Polly, 
the colored cook. Aunt Polly had once been a 
slave at the South, but she was now free. 

‘““Now what do you think it will be, Aunt Pol- 
ly?” asked Flora, alluding to the prospective 
treat. 

‘Law, honey!” said Aunt Polly, ‘‘’taint right 
to go roun’ try to peek into to-morrow. De Laud 
says how we-all mustn’t do it—mustn’t think 
bout to-morrow. But law! I don’t see how folks 
kin hepp thinkin’ "bout it. Ef I didn’t nebber 
think "bout it, dar wouldn’t be no light rolls riz 
fer bruck’fus, an’ dar wouldn’t be no coffee 
parched, an’ nuffin’ wouldn’t be ready.” 

“But what do you think Mr. Bitters is going to 
do next summer?” said Flora, returning to the 
important subject. 

“Law, chile, de preacher says, we dunno what 
a day is gwine to bring fouf, den how you reck- 
ons I kin tell what gwine-on-two years will bring 
fouf ? Like ez not we'll all be dead an’ in our 
grabes, ’fore dat time.” 

If you had seen the open mouths and the open 
eyes and the scared faces of the ladies Huntington 
as Aunt Polly concluded her speech, you would 
have seen a sight worth seeing. They had little 
dreamed that their simple question would elicit 
that picturesque reply. 

When these little girls saw Mr. Bitters again, 








every time they saw him, for an explanation of 
his promise. And they continued to urge papa 
and mamma and Uncle John and Aunt Polly to 
expressions on the subject. They told all the 
neighbors about the promise, and all their play- 
mates, and all the college-professors, and every- 
body was asked what he thought Mr. Bitters 
meant. Almost every morning, some one of the 
five would announce, “I dreamed about it last 
night.” All knew what ‘‘i¢” meant. 

The memory of that promise went with the five 
through the summer-vacation; through the au- 
tumn; through Christmas-week, with its crowded 
child-life; through the long winter, into the spring 
again. As the time drew near for its fulfilment, 
the enthusiasm grew. But suddenly there came 
ringing through the land that call for men to de- 
fend the flag, which thrilled every true body’s 
heart. Nicholas Bitters was such a body. He 
left college and went into the army. 

When the five learned that he had gone without 
having told them what it was, they began to cry 
in a way worthy of their disappointment, which 
was in a very hard way indeed. 

‘We wouldn’t care bout doing it,” said Flora, 
wiping her eyes, “‘if he’d only told us what it 
was.” 

Dora said no, and then Faith, Hope and Charity 
said no. 

‘“‘What in the world did he mean ?” said Flora, 
with a burst of impatience. It was about the 
thousandth time she had asked this question. 
‘““What did he mean ?” said Dora, with like im- 
patience. 

‘*What did he mean?” said the other three, in 
vexed tones. 

Flora thought she’d go insane if she couldn’t 
find out. The other four, in turn, concluded that 
they, too, would lose their little reasons, if, etc. 

“Let's go and ask papa again,” said Flora, at 
which the other four replied, ‘‘Let’s.” 

Then they all bathed their eyes, and rubbed and 
rubbed, trying to wash the red off. Then they 
went into papa’s study, a piteous string of sad- 
eyed little girls. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked papa, open- 
ing wide his great blue eyes, and fixing up his face 
as though he was getting ready to laugh their 
grief out of countenance. 

‘Papa, you mustn’t laugh,” said Flora; “you 
must try to tell us what he meant.” 

Papa recognized the familiar subject. 

‘‘What a flock of little geese you are!” he said, 
running his laughing eyes along the row of swollen 
faces. ‘I don’t know what he meant.” 

“But tell us what you guess he meant. 
do you guess? You must guess something,” said 
Flora. ‘Please, papa!” 

This petition ran along the row, and papa pitied 
the children, they were so terribly in earnest. 
He looked down at his manuscript, in a medita- 
tive way. The sisters waited, and watched his 
face anxiously. At length he lifted his head. Ten 
expectant eyes were riveted on his face. 

“T guess,” he said, slowly, as though weighing 
his words, ‘that he meant a trip to Niagara 
Falls.” 

The children turned and looked at each other in 
a breathless, startled way; a light broke into each 
tear-stained face. 

‘‘Wouldn’t that be splendid ?” said Flora. 

“Splendid!” ran along the row to Charity, where 
it became “‘Spendid !” 

‘Now, run and ask mamma what she thinks,” 
said papa, who was anxious to return to his writ- 
ing. 

Out of the study and into mamma’s sewing- 
room poured the stream of young life. 

“What do you guess he meant, mamma? Papa 
guesses he meant a trip to Niagara Falls. Papa 
told us to ask you.” 

Mamma tried to beg off, but the children, elated 
with their triumph in the study, were importunate. 

‘*Well, I'll guess a trip to Europe,” said mamma, 
finally. 

Oh, how the sisters jumped at this suggestion! 

‘*And what do you think, Uncle John ?” 

This gentleman closed the book from which he 
had been reading to mamma, hooked his thumbs 
into the arm-holes of his vest, tilted back his 
chair, gazed at the ceiling a moment, and then 
guessed, “he meant a balloon-voyage.” 

The three younger sisters felt a secret satisfac- 
tion that they had escaped this pleasure. 

Aunt Polly, after much urging, agreed that if 
the children would ‘“‘set down in a row an’ keep 
still,” she’d see. The five sisters put three chairs 
in a row and crowded on them. Aunt Polly de- 
liberately filled her pipe, stirring round in the stove 
for a coal to light it, and then sat down to smok- 
ing, and to a thorough canvass of the question. 
She brought to bear all her varied experience in 
reference to the amusements and delights of life. 

The children squeezed on the three chairs were 
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they forgot to scramble for his two arms; they 
forgot to perch over him on all his perchable 


the inevitable candy, in their eagerness to learn 


summer. But not a hint would he give them of 
his designs. 

“You just keep on being good as hard as 
you can till next summer,” he said, “and then 
you'll find out; not before. I wouldn’t tell any- 
body in the world; not even Lady Charity,” he 
said, catching her and tossing her up. 

Not satisfied with this denial, the little girls, I 





her off to the seats under the big maple, followed 








am sorry to say, continued to tease Mr. Bitters 


points; they even forgot to search his pockets for | 


what in the world he meant to do for them next | 


| fast concluding that Aunt Polly never would fin- 
ish her pipe; little Charity was fidgeting noisily, 
when a relaxing of Aunt Polly’s thoughtful face 
showed that a conclusion had been reached. She 
had arrived at the enjoyment of enjoyments. 

“TI reckons,” she said, knocking the ashes out 
of her pipe, and putting it in her pocket, ‘I reck- 
ons he meant to take you-all to a funerul.” 

The children, sitting in a solemn row, received 
|this announcement with faces of deep astonish- 
| ment. Then Flora giggled; whereupon the other 

four sisters giggled. Aunt Polly pronounced them 
“onrevrunt childun,” and told them to “git out,” 
| which they did. 
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As to what he did mean, the children never dis- 
covered, for Mr. Bitters served through the war, 
and then settled in the South. When he again 
saw the ladies Huntington, thirteen years had 
passed, and he had forgotten, himself, what he did 
mean by that long-ago promise. 

“But I know what I mean now,” he said one 
day during his visit; “I mean to take you all toa 
wedding,” and he glanced at Flora in a conscious 
way. 

Flora blushed, but looked happy, nevertheless. 
Then Dora and the other three, one by one, went 
out of the parlor, and up stairs, where together 
they had a long cry because Mr. Bitters was going 
to take away their Flora. 

- or” —$—$$—— 
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A SHACK IN THE BAD LANDS. 
In Three Parts.—Part IIT 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

Almost simultaneously with the two shots, fired by 
the treacherous redskins, there rang in Harland Da- 
vis’s ears that terrific yell—new to him till that moment 
—the Sioux war-whoop. 

*T was all so sudden—the shots, the yells—that a cold 
thrill of horror filled Harland’s heart; rather from in- 
stinct than design he raised his carbine, seeing which 
the three Indians on the opposite side of the gulch 
jumped down the steep bank into it, among the cedar 
and thorn bushes. At the same instant a third bullet 


farther down the ravine. 


Harland did not stop to fight. Heran. Terror, the 


instinct of self-preservation and visions of a horrible 114874. And from what they learned of Sitting Bull and 


death awaiting him, overcame all con- 
siderations of valor. With that third 
ball, he cut round the corner of the 
shack and ran, under cover of it, back 
up the slope toward the plateau; for 
he had no other line of retreat. He 
had not fired once as yet, but he hung 
on to his rifle. 

The redskins on the ponies below 
saw him running. They shouted and 
fired half-a-dozen shots which flew 
past the young settler’s head and 
struck into the hillside in front of 
him, with a spitefulness not calculated 
to make him loaf. 

His first thought'was to gain the 
plateau above and thence make bis 
escape, if possible, into the ravine on 
the other side of it; but even as he 
ran, he reflected that there were no 
bushes, or cover of any sort, over 
there, in which he could hide or steal 
away through. Turning for an in- 
stant at the foot of the steep path up 
the bank, he saw that half-a-dozen of 
the Indians had put their ponies at a gallop, and were 
spurring down the hillside, to come round into that 
very ravine to head him off. 

His heart gave a flutter and sank. If only he had 
the saddle on his own trusty pony, he felt that he 
would stand some chance against them; but there was 
no time for this, no time for anything! His eye fell 
on the hole in the sandstone bank which had served as 
an entrance to their cave-house during the winter. 

“They couldn’t get me out of there,” he thought, 
‘‘unless they smoked me out.” Meantime the three 
redskins, who had jumped into the gulch, had climbed 
up the bank to the shack, fifty or sixty rods below; 
catching sight of him, they fired once and then started 
after him up the slope. 

Seeing that he must be surrounded, Harland hesitat- 
ed no longer, but crawled into the cave-house, think- 
ing that he might as well fight for his life there as be 
winged onthe run. This ‘‘dig-out,” as described in 
the last chapter, had been cut with an axe in the steep, 
soft sandstone side of the butte, and consisted of a 
cave-room some ten feet square, into which an empty 
hole, about five feet in length, led from the outside. 

Besides this entrance-hole, they had cut a little win- 
dow-hole about a foot square. Above these holes the 
bank rose almost perpendicularly twelve or fifteen 
feet, and thence sloped up to the level of the plateau 
overhead. 

Poking the barrel of his rifle out at the window-hole, 
our young pioneer, like a badger in his burrow, waited 
for his foes, determined since they would have it so, to 
make as good a fight as he could. He had a good weap- 
on, with seven shots at command for instant use with- 
out reloading. 

But the savages, who had now got up within fifteen 
or twenty rods, no sooner saw the muzzle of the car. 
bine in the hole, than they ran sidewise and began 
dancing about to prevent him from getting aim. Still 
dancing and dodging, they sheered off to right, and got 
out of range immediately. 

Our friend did not fire; nor, indeed, did he like to 
kill any of them unless they came to close quarters, 
knowing if he took the life of one or more of the par 
ty, the others would make the greater efforts to get 
him for revenge’s sake. 

This was no doubt the wisest course. As he had not 
fired at them, the redskins perhaps thought it not 
worth the while to storm him in his retreai—seeing 
that he had a pretty strong place. He saw three or 
four of them overhauling the shack and carrying off 
blankets; and in the course of an hour or two he heard 
some of them on the top of.the bank over the cave- 
house; none of them came round in sight, however. 

After a time he heard them driving and shouting to 
the cattle. This was the hardest thing of all to bear; 
and he was at times half-tempted into rushing out and 
emptying his carbine among them. 

By noon the marauding party had probably left the 
place; but fearing they might be lying in wait, Harland 
did not venture out during the entire afternoon, nor, 
indeed, till as late as nine o’clock in the evening. Very 
cautiously then he poked his head forth from the hole, 
and finding that all was quiet, went down to the “‘shack”’ 
and got something to eat. Not daring to sleep in the 
cabin, he took a blanket and went back to the cave- 
house, where he passed the night. 

In the morning, seeing no further signs of the red- 
skins, he went up to the plateau to look after the stock- 
Not an animal was in sight! He walked round the edges 
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of the steep banks and, for a time, concluded that the | have labored patiently and weil. Many a New Eng- | 


savages had made a clean sweep of their whole herd. 


iand farmer’s crop of corn was the heavier for their 


Presently, however, he came to a place where, by , hard work on the banks of the Upper Missouri that 
the tracks, he saw that some of their cattle, frightened | season. 


by the Indians, had leaped down the high clay bank. | 
Letting himself down, he found two of the steers ly- 
ing with broken legs nearly two hundred feet below. | 





And at a distance down the ravine, at a water-hole, he | steadily with their own hands; for they collected and 
discovered twenty-three of the yearlings and two-year- | piled the bones in ricks, out in the back country, to 
olds. Apparently the Indians had not thought it worth | keep these five teams steadily employed, hauling loads 
| to the river. The writer was not informed how much 


the trouble to get them out of the ravine. 


The following year they enlarged their business, 
buying four new teams and hiring five men as drivers. 
They had five teams now, but worked none the less 


Thankful to have recovered even a fraction of their | they cleared for this second year; but I judge that 


herd, Harland drove the animals round to the side next | 
the “‘shack.’’ He then made preparations for getting 


they made a good thing of it, for they had eleven teams 
employed the next year, at various points, both above 


away from the place as soon as possible, fearing every | and below the Grand River Agency. 


hour that the Sioux would pay him another visit. 

His pony and both the pack-mules had been captured 
along with the cattle. He could take but little of their | 
property at the shack. Sohe carried some of the most 
valuable things up to the cave-house, and then blocked 
up the entrance to it with stones and clay. By noon | 
he was ready for a start off, and in fact, had started | 
down the ravine, when he was both surprised and 
gladdened to see Curtis riding back—without the pack- 
mule. 

Each had uncomfortable news for the other. | 

Curt had been waylaid and shot at by redskins ten | 
or twelve miles out of Deadwood, and had only es- | 
caped by hard riding. Feeling sure there had been a 
serious Indian outbreak, he made no attempt to reach 
the town, but came back to their ranch as fast as he 
could ride. Both felt themselves fortunate to see each 


| other’s faces again. 
whizzed past his face, fired from the party on ponies | 
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They set off that night and drove the remainder of 
their herd out toward Fort Yates and the Missouri 
River, along their old trail into the “bad lands” in 
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| barge-loads of bones frozen in, up the river, the fall 


Not to dwell on this bone-business (which, if not the | 
pleasantest vocation in the world, is at least an honest | 
and a useful one), it may be stated that our two young 
friends continued in it quite extensively till the spring | 
of 1881. By that time they had, as Curtis expressed it, 
“got the old ranges along the river pretty well cleaned | 
of bones.”’ 

That was, as the reader will recollect, the year of the | 
“great flood” on the Missouri. Our friends had two 


before. The flood washed them both away along with | 
avast floe of ice in which they lay embedded. One | 
capsized, or was crushed, and sank. The other one 
they heard of, in May, at a distance of over a hundred 
miles below. Afterwards they found that it had ‘sot - 
down on” a settler’s log-house upon the bottoms. Ap- 
parently it had stranded, at high water, on the top of 
the house; and as the flood abated, it settled upon the 
cabin crushing it to pieces. 

Curtis and Harland were both very active in saving 
property, cattle and even human lives, during those | 


| weeks of the uncivilized Missouri’s furious ravages. | 
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the state of the country at the fort, where they arrived 
five days later, they concluded that they had been 
lucky to get away as easily as they did. 

Our two friends felt rather “blue.” Thus far the 
tide of fortune had been against them. In three years 
they had made nothing, but rather lost money. Judg- 
ing that in the present condition of the “Indian ques- 
tion,” stock-raising, west of the Missouri, was risky 
business, they sold out what cattle they had left, toa 
Dakota stockman east of the river, and then began to 
cast about for some new enterprise to redeem their 
steadily waning fortunes. For after three years of toil 
and often peril, they found themselves in possession 
of less than three hundred dollars. They were none 


| the less determined not to go home with that ugly word 
| failure written across their faces. 








It was then that the item of information about o/d 
dry bones, picked up at Kansas City almost two years 
before, rose to the surface of their thoughts. The 
question was not, “Can these old dry bones live?” but, 
‘Is there any money for us to be gotten out of them?” 
In their movements about the country to the west of 
the Missouri, they had seen and traversed many old 
buffalo ranges where the turf was fairly paved and 
packed with bones. In fact, the entire country was 
once one great buffalo range, as their old “paths” and 
“wallows” seen everywhere on the Dakota prairies 
abundantly testify. 

The price paid at Kansas City for these old bones 
was then, and is now, fifty cents per hundred weight, 
or ten dollars per ton, delivered. Thence they are 
shipped, via St. Louis, to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
other points east, to be manufactured into superphos- 
phate of lime, which is extensively sold to farmers, as 
a fertilizer for impoverished soils. 

During the month of June that season, our two 
friends ‘‘prospected” for bones at various points up 
and down the river; they even went as far north as 
the Knife River. To test the quantity on the ground, 
they set to work and collected piles of bones in many 
places—to see how many they could get on a given 
piece of ground, an acre for example, and also how 
long it would take a man to pick upaton. The result 
of the month’s explorations convinced them that there 
was very good pay in the business—if they were will- 
ing to work hard. 

How to transport the bones to market, at least cost, 
was the next question; and during July Curtis made a 
trip to St. Louis, where he made inquiries and at 
length luded an arrang t for delivering bones 
on the bank of the Missouri, to be shipped down the 
river, either on steamboats or in barges, or flat-boats, 
which could be towed up for the purpose. An im- 
mense pile of the bones—sixty or seventy tons—could 
be loaded upon one of thesc barges. By the arrange- 
ment which Curtis concluded, they would receive fifty- 
eight cents per hundred for bones, loaded on the barge 
ready to go down the river. 

On his return, they invested their three hundred dol- 
lars, or the most of it, in a “‘bone-team,” and began the 
business of getting bones to the river-bank, from out 
the back country to the westward, first from a tract to 
the south of the Moreau or Owl River, and afterwards 
at many other points. During this first season they 
pr ted the wholly by their own hands, 
having but one team, consisting of a large wagon and 
four mules. If I remember aright, they said that they 
drew in and loaded for shipping one hundred and forty 
(odd) tons that year. It is easy to see that they must 
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An account of their adventures at that time would fill 
an entire chapter, had I the space for it. 
to look far for a hero on the Upper Missouri that 
spring. It was a time of common danger and of many 
wonderfully brave and unselfish deeds, which ought 
not to be left unrecorded in the history of Dakota and 
Nebraska. 

As to their profits during the four years our young 
friends were in the bone-business, the writer is not 
exactly informed. When men make a good thing they 
are often modest, or at least not anxious to herald it to 
everybody. But some idea of it will be gathered from 
the fact that early in the season of 1881 they bought out- 
right five hundred head of young.cattle to reeommence 
the business of stock-raising. For during all this time 
they had never lost sight of this first object which had 
led them west; they still saw money in it; and they 
were now able to begin on a larger scale. Later that 
same year they bought three hundred head more, and 
have made some purchases since. 

This brings us down to present time. When the 
writer made their acquaintance they were pasturing 
their cattle down to the south-west of Sentinel Butte, 
near the boundary of Montana, and employed ten 
“cow-boys;” their herds at present number rising 
two thousand head, which are probably worth over 
forty thousand dollars. This estimate does not in 
clude ponies and much other property. 

It must certainly be conceded that for young men, 
twenty-six and twenty-seven years old, they have done 
fairly well. The hardships they have endured seem 
not to have told severely on them physically; they 
looked hale and aearty 

From this plain narrative, the reader will not, I 
think, find it difficult to draw his own conclusions and 
frame his own moral. For it is easily framed, and, if I 
mistake not, will run as follows - 

The far West is a good place for young men with 
good “sand.” Shirks and weaklings had better stay 
at home. 

———_ —~+or- 


SCRATCHED ROCKS. 


Throughout the Northern United States, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to Lake Winnipeg, and as far south as 
Kentucky, huge boulders are found scattered at hap 
hazard. The rocks and ledges are smoothed and 
marked with scratches varying from faint lines to 
broad grooves two feet deep. Some of these boulders, 
weighing many tons, are so balanced on a ledge that a 
slight touch will rock them. The Indians used them 
as alarm bells. 

The grooves, or scratches, on the rocks are, asa 
rule, parallel and extend north and south. South of 
the above mentioned area neither boulders nor scratch- 
ed rocks are found. 

How came the boulders in their position? What 
scratched the rocks? 

Prof. Agassiz, familiar with the glaciers of the Alps, 
probably gave the true answer. He showed that a sim- 
ilar state of things is produced to-day by the glaciers 
of Switzerland. These streams of ice creep slowly 
down from the lofty summits of the Alps through the 
valleys to the plains. They bear on their surface huge 
rocks fallen from surrounding cliffs. The stones fro- 
zen in the bottom of the glacier, pressed down by the 
enormous weight of ice above them, scratch and 
groove the rocks beneath, as the tool of a carpenter 


| al notes might be put in shape and published. 


| world read his most private thoughts. 


One had not | 


What was the condition of America when similar 


effects were produced? Instead of local glaciers scat- 
tered in the valleys, the whole surface now covered 
with boulders must have been hidden by an immense 
sheet of ice. Judging from the marks on the rocks, 
the sheet moved from the north towards the south, 
carrying with it masses of rock. 
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VICTOR HUGO AT GUERNSEY. 
SECOND PAPER. 
By Richard Lesclide. 

The varied genius of Victor Hugo has produced 
works of fiction, volumes of poems, public addresses, 
pictures and statues. And besides all that he has 
shown to the world, he possesses other proofs of his 
genius and wisdom. For the portfolios and note-books 
which he has always carried about with him are filled 
with his reflections and observations. 

It has always been deemed a high privilege to see 
great men in the retirement of their homes, and it 
would be pleasing to hope that some day these person 
But I 
am sorry to say that probably they will never be is- 
sued to the world. They are full of fugitive impres 
sions, unpublished verses, and of plans, of letters and 
sketches which were evidently never destined for pub- 
lication. No one but Victor Hugo could arrange them 
for publication, and he is too much occupied by more 
important work to undertake the task. 

But do not think that he would fear to have the 
Quite the con 
trary. He could live at his ease in the glass house told 
of by Montaigne. His dwelling is open to all who will 
enter, and he dispenses the rites of hospitality after 
the fashion of the old school. Far 
from shunning the gaze of those who 
seek to look into his private life, he 
throws the door wide open. 

During his stay in Guernsey, in 
1878, a friend gained permission to 
introduce a gentleman, who desired 
to see the poet and his home. The 
stranger was entertained for a whole 
day. Some time after, there appeared 
in a French paper, a not very kindly 
article, whose source it was not dif 
ficult to discover. The stranger was a 
reporter, who had come to La Manche 
for material for a sensational article. 

But although neither his private 
secretary nor the poet’s friends are 
permitted to read the note-books of 
which | have spoken, yet we know 
much of what is in them from his own 
lips. For Victor Hugo often tells 
the secrets of his life during the quiet 
hours of evening conversation with 
his friends. His reputation as a story 
teller was established years ago. And 
| we can study his genius from this point of view, in his 
| “Letters on the Rhine,” a marvellous collection of anec 
dotes and impressions. 

Often, when a little circle of dear friends gather 
about him, he will tell of by-gone days; and the faith- 
ful friend, who has never left his side for half a centu- 
ry, comes to his aid, now and then, in recalling events 
and names. 

Several times those who have chanced to hear these 
after-dinner talks have written them and published 
them in little books, which have been at once snatched 
up by the reading public. But these incomplete re- 
ports are seldom accurate. Mingled with the stories 
and sayings which the writer has heard from the poet's 
own mouth, are often found anecdotes which have 
come to him indirectly and have been much distorted 
on their way. But the poet cares too little for such 
matters to be seriously disturbed. 

I have said too much about anecdotes and stories 
not to tell you one or two. 

One of them I heard for the first time only last week, 
and I believe it has never been in print. It is a simple 
little story which might have for a name, “How Queen 
Victoria, when abandoned by her people, was received 
by Victor Hugo on the Island of Guernsey.” 

One day Queen Victoria, whom the people of Guern- 
sey acknowledge as their Protector, by the title of 
Grand Duchess of Normandy, wanted to show these 
subjects some marks of royal favor. 

The statue of the good Prince Consort, Albert, had 
been erected at the Port St. Pierre, in Guernsey, much 
to the gratification of the population, and with the de- 
sire to still further gain their good-will, the Queen de- 
termined to visit the island herself. 

The people were thrown into a state of commotion 
by the unexpected news. Fort George was put in or- 
der, and all arrangements were made to give pomp to 
the royal reception, which was to take place on Satur- 
day. At the appointed hour the Queen left London. 

Unfortunately, the sea would not aid in carrying out 
the official programme. The steamer which bore the 
Queen became, as soon as it entered La Manche, the 
plaything of a terrible tempest. It was out of the 
question to try to land on Saturday, and the ship had to 
put out to sea, to avoid being cast upon the rocks which 
make the Norman archipelago one of the most danger- 
ous seas. Thus passed one whole day. Then the 
sea grew quiet, the wind subsided, and the next morn- 
ing the royal vessel could be seen, apparently prepar- 
ing to enter the port. 

Here was a great scandal! It was Sunday, and on 
Sunday, at Guernsey, the people never come in or go 
out—they read the Bible in their families, and sing 
hymns in the church; there are in Guernsey three 
hundred chapels for thirty thousand people. 

There is no reason to doubt the orthodoxy of the 
Queen, who, in truth, is considered very strict in her 
views, at home. But now, worn out by her stormy 
passage, the royal passenger decided that she would be 
glad to get on shore. The ship doubled Chateau-Cor- 
net, and steamed into the port Saint Pierre, saluted by 
the cannon of Fort George. 

The rest of the island was buried in silence. Instead 
of the acclamations she had looked for, and the crowd 
which ordinarily pressed about her wherever she went, 
the illustrious visitor found herself surrounded by si- 
lence and solitude. It seemed as if they were landing 
onadesert island. Where, then, were the loyal subjects 





gouges out a piece of wood. 


of the Duchess of Normandy? 
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They were at church! The word had gone | scene. You must be responsible for her, because I | would not permit him to continue his tour through 


forth, and the whole population, animated with 


: s P | : | P “ - . 
holy zeal, had determined to give a bitter lesson! she gets away again, how shall we ever get | as to give the English the hope of a more direct 


to the impiety which profaned the Day of the 
Lord. ‘The preachers in their pulpits compared 
the Queen to Jezebel, and hurled scriptural texts 


V\ 1} 
| 


4 





must judge her and condemn her before long. If! 


, through ?” 
This bold and unexpected appeal had a wonder- 
| fn) success in winning applause from the audience, 


VICTOR HUGO AND HIS GRANDCHILDREN. 


at her head. The people of Guernsey turned their 
backs on the Queen of England! 

A solitary gentleman, with his hands in his 
pockets, and a dreamy look in his eyes, was wan- 
He saw a woman 
and ap- 


dering on the deserted shore. 
come from the steamer, step on the beach 
proach him. 

He bowed. 

Her Gracious Majesty responded with 
“Who is this gentleman ?” 

“Madame, it is Victor Hugo.” 

lam sure I do not know what she said, and so 
I shall not try to tell you. You see I have the 
most scrupulous regard for historic truth. 

I believe the poet had never met the Queen be- 
fore, but he had some relations with her Govern- 
ment, for to England his house owes, by feudal 
tenure, the droit de poulage, or yearly payment of 


a smile. 
she asked. 


a tax consisting of two hens! 
Although a stranger and a Frenchman was the 


first to greet the Queen, it was not long, however, | 
betore the inhabitants, satisfied with the lesson | 


they had given her, received her with heartfelt 
though quiet hospitality. 

One of the most interesting of my recollections 
of the life at Hauteville House is that of a grand 
representation of tableaux, given by the children 
of the family on the evening of the 23d of October, 


1878. It was an unusually gloomy autumn, and 
the brightest days had their hours of rain. The 
dulness became almost unbearable, and when 


some one suggested tableaux, we were glad to take 
up the idea and carry it out. 
The master—for so the poet’s friends call him 
received an invitation to be present at the enter- 


tainment, and when he accepted, it seemed as if 


the undertaking was already assured of success. 
It was decided that the representation should be 
given the very next day, without fail. 

The only trouble was, that the dialogues and 
scenes had not yet been written, nor the scenery 
made, nor the costumes prepared. Neither 
there any stage curtain. No matter. If we 
allow ourselves to be discouraged by mere trifles, 


was 


or 


we shall never succeed in anything. 
The manager for 
Jeanne, the grandchildren of the poet. 


took heroes George 


were arranged with special reference to bringing 
And 


out the grace and brightness of the children. 
the “author” never flinched at using a sofa tc 


represent a three-decked vessel or taking a foot- 


stool for the vessel's long-boat. 


Almost all the family took part in it, and the 
indolent or bashful ones, with some of the neigh- 


bors, made up a fine audience. 


The poet seemed much moved by the misfor- 
tunes and calamities endured by his grandchil- 


dren. At the close of every scene little Jeanne, 
the heroine, was arrested and cast into a gloomy 
prison, or what represented a gloomy prison. Her 
persecutors piled arm-chairs, stools and tables 
about her; but she slipped through them all like 
an eel. At last, when she had escaped for the 
tenth time, one of the little pursuers seized her, 
and seeing in the audience a certain elderly gen- 


and cried,— 





and 
The scenes 


and the little girl was kept safe in the arms of her 
| grandfather, who was thus made to take part in | 
| the exhibition. | 
How much we grow in four years! George is 

now a wise collegian who can talk Latin. Jeanne 

is now Mademoiselle Jeanne, and Victor Hugo | 
(the fashion must run in the family) has written | 
“Torquemada,” and is still growing! 
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For the Companion. 


| 
GREAT AND SMALL, | 


There is nor great nor small in nature's plan, 


Bulk is but fancy in the mind of man; 
A raindrop is as wondrous as a star, 
Near is not nearest, furthest is not far; 
And suns and planets in the vast serene 
Are but as wer Yao in the summer sheen, 
Born in their season, and that live and die 
Creatures of Time, lost in eternity. 
CHARLES MACKAY. 
—_ Or 
TRAVELS IN CHINA. 

A rather quiet, yet very active and ceaseless, ri- 
valry is going on between England and Russia to 
control the trade of China with Europe. 

Both of these powers recognize, in the produc- 
tions of the vast Oriental Empire, an opportunity 
to secure a most valuable commerce. To monop- 
olize this commerce and add its benefits to the na- 
tional wealth and prosperity, seems to be the sct 
purpose of each. 

England has the advantage of possessing the 
great dominion of India, lying just south-westward 
of the Chinese frontier. But Russia has been grad- 
ually and steadily approaching China from the 
west, and has already extended her sway to the 
Amu River. 

The struggle between Russia and England to 
gain a controlling interest in Afghanistan, and the 
consequent wars and troubles in that country, are 
explained by this obstinate rivalry to secure the 
commerce of the East. England suspects Russia 
even of a design to try to seize India herself; and 
it may be that the Czar entertains a vague ambi- 
tion in that direction. 

One great obstacle in the way of the contending 
nations is the difficulty of obtaining high roads 
across Central Asia, or via India, to the Chinese 
emporiums; roads which shall at once be practi- 
cable, capable of being well protected and defend- 
ed, and as direct as possible. 

»| Inthe light of these facts, the daring expedition 
of two bold English explorers last year, from Can- 
ton in China to the western frontiers of Burmah, 
becomes interesting and significant. 

For the first time in the history of geographical 
ventures, Mr. Colquhoun, a distinguished civil en- 
gineer, accompanied by Mr. Wahab, crossed the 
dangerous and hitherto unvisited region lying be- 
tween the great fork of the Canton River and the 
extreme southwestern corner of the Burmese prov- 
ince of Yunnan, arriving at last safely at the Bur- 
mese town of Bhamo. This town lies but a com- 
paratively short distance from that part of Bur- 
mah which is under the dominion of the English. 











| internal movement of our native population is, 


| Consequently the State had gained six hundred 
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to British Burmah; but his discoveries were —¥ 
trade-communication with the East than they now 
possess. 

The travellers found many evidences that the 
provinces of western Burmah are rich in manifold 
products. Cereals, tobacco, sugar, opium, iron, 
copper, coal, and even silver and gold, as well as 
the best tea, were found to constitute the commodi- 
ties produced by this remote and hitherto unvisited 
quarter of Asia. 

The people, moreover, seemed kind, frank and 
hospitable, with little of the Chinese spirit of ex- 
clusiveness and jealousy of Europeans. 

The result of this expedition is likely to be that, 
ere very long, the English will “tap” this fruitful 
region from British Burmah, by a road starting 
from Rangoon, and crossing the Shan territory, 
which lies on the borders of British Burmah. 

At a later period, the line of communication may 
be extended, partly by water, to the Canton River 
itself; in which case, the British in India will for 
the first time have secured a fairly direct route be- 
tween the great Chinese city and their own domin- 
ions. 

+o 





For the Companion. 


HOPE. 
When age had come and death was near, “I go 
The way of all the earth,” a monarch said; 
Then closed his eyes to every scene below, 
To join the myriad armies of the dead. 
“The way of all the earth.” Ah, still we cope 
With doubt and weakness until evenfall. 
How sad if this were all of human hope 
And human love! How sad if this were all! 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 


+r 


WHERE AMERICANS WERE BORN. 
The immigration into the United States attracts 
general attention, because the people arriving 
come tous by the hundred or the thousand, and 
move across the country in large bodies. But 
who thinks of the importance of the shifting from 
place to place of our native population ? 
According to the census of 1880, the number of 
native-born persons in the country was 43,475,840, 
out of a total population of 50,155,783. Between 
six and seven millions were foreign born. Now 
what will be said to the statement of a fact which 
the census reveals, that certainly more than four 
millions of the native-born people of the United 
States, and probably seven millions of them, are 
living in other States than those of their birth ? 
This is merely a rough estimate, which is under 
the truth. When all the tables of the census are 
published we can ascertain more exactly what the 


but we already know enough to be sure that it is 
one of vast importance. 


Let us illustrate by two examples. There were 


living in 1880 only two hundred and seventy-nine | 


thousand one hundred and fifty-one persons in all 
the States who were born in Kansas. Yet the num- 
ber of native Americans living in Kansas was 
eight hundred and eighty-six thousand and ten. 


and six theusand eight hundred and fifty-nine 
more than it had lost by the internal movements of 
the native population. 

On the other hand, let us take New York. All 
the living natives of New York numbered four 
million seven hundred and fifty-three thousand 
five hundred and forty-seven, but the native popu- 
lation of the State was only three million eight 
hundred and seventy-one thousand four hundred 
and ninety-two. The difference, eight hundred 
and eighty-two thousand and fifty-five, represents 
the net loss of natives by the State. 

Yet, as we all know, New York not only parts 
with many of her own children who go to other 
States, but she receives many from other States. 
It would not be an excessive estimate to suppose 
that at least half a million of the native Ameri- 
cans living in the State of New York were born 
out of the State. If that be the case, there are 
almost a million and a half of native New York- 
ers who reside out of the State of their birth. 

Almost every State of the East, both North and 
South, has lost by the emigration of its chil- 
| dren. Vermont is an extreme case. There were 
| living in 1880, in all parts of the country, four 
| hundred and thirty thousand and forty-one native 
| Vermonters, or almost one hundred thousand 
more than the whole population of Vermont, na- 








and thirty natives of the State have removed from 
it. On the other hand, take such a State as Colo- 
rado, and we find that while one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand one hundred and seventy- 
four natives of other States have moved into Colo- 
rado, there are only two thousand four hundred 
and sixty-four natives of Colorado who do not live 
in the State. 

The constant interchange which is going on is 
an excellent feature of our social life, and adds to 
the strength of our Government. Emigration 
from one part of the country to another broadens 
a man’s views. He becomes cosmopolitan who 
would otherwise be narrow and provincial. 

It is the people who never move away from 
home who oppose and dislike progress. It is the 
moving air which purifies itself, and the stagnant 
pool is that which becomes foul. 
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UNCLEAN POLITICS. 

An eminent French sociologist, who visited this 
country a year ago, was the guest at dinner of a lady 
belonging to one of the oldest and most refined fami- 
lies in New York. In the course of conversation, he 
inquired for whom her husband and sons had voted at 
the last Presidential election. 

“The men of our family never vote, monsieur,” she 
replied; and then seeing his look of astonishment, 
added, with a shrug, “Politics in this country is simply 
a trade, and one of the most unclean trades by which 
men earn their living. Candidates for office are, as a 
rule, the tools of the men who have thus made politics 
atrade. Men of the class to which my busband and 
sons belong, wash their hands of the whole unsavory 
business. Now Mr. J——” (her husband) “takes a 
keen interest in French and English politics, but I 
really doubt if he knows to what party the Governor 
of this State belongs.” 

The courteous Frenchman only bowed and smiled, 
but in the book on America which he wrote on return- 
ing home, he expressed his amazement at finding that 
the upper class left the reins of government in the 
hands of the half-taught laborers, ignorant foreigners, 
and the crafty, unscrupulous men who controlled them. 

The statement may sound extreme, but is it untrue? 
Our professional and educated men, our merchants, in- 
telligent tradesmen, in short the most cultivated, hon 
orable classes of our people generally, go to the polls 
and vote for the candidates submitted by their party. 
They have no agency in the choice of these candidates. 
They will not goto the primary meetings; will not, in a 
word, soil their hands with a business which they all 
acknowledge has become to a great extent impure 
and corrupt. It has become impure, however, wholly 
through their neglect. 

The majority of our young men starting in life take 
no interest or part in the selection of their rulers, or in 
the great political measures before the nation, unless 
they decide to “go into politics” in order to obtain of- 
fice. Hence the enormous power of the great dema- 
gogues called Bosses, and the tendency to absolute cor- 
ruption of the whole system of American politics. 

A few years ago the city of Philadelphia was com 
pletely in the power of half-a-dozen rings, which 
were dominated by ignorant, shrewd, dishonest men. 
Many of these men grew enormously rich by money 
stolen, with little attempt at concealment, from the 
tax-payers. 

The tyranny of these unscrupulous usurpers of 
power became intolerable. A meeting was held of a 
few honorable gentlemen, most of them young, ener- 
getic men, who formed themselves into what was called 
the “Committee of One Hundred,” whose object was 
to organize the respectable part of the community and 
to take the control of the municipal government out 
of the hands of these leeches upon the body politic. 
In two years a wholesome change took place in that 





rity. 

When educated, high-principled young men in other 
cities and towns follow this example, we shall have less 
reason to blush for the politics of our country before 
foreigners. 

—_—_<~@>—_—____ 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

A Western subscriber asks for a clear and simple 
article explaining the important problems the transit of 
Venus will help to solve. 

The vransit of Venus helps us to find out the sun’s 
distance from the earth—one of the most important 
prcblems of astronomy as well as one of the most diffi- 
cult. For the sun’s distance ir the unit of measure, 
the celestial yard-stick by which the distance of the 
heavenly bodies is measured. An error here produces 
a false measurement in the diameter of every planet 
and the distance of every star. Thus far astronomers 
have determined the distance probably within a half 
million of miles. They hope by means of the recent 
transit to reduce the error to a quarter of a million 
miles. 

But bow can observers on this little planet measure 
the distance of the shining orb more than ninety mil- 
lion miles away? 





tive and foreign. 

In some cases we are able to trace out just what 
the movement has been, as for example, in New 
Jersey. 


sixteen. 


Although the difference is so small, there has 
For the number of 


been an extensive movement. 
Jersey natives living in New Jersey was only seven 
hundred and twenty-three thousand six hundred 
and fourteen. Consequently, one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand eight hundred and two na- 
tives of other States have come in, while one hun- 
dred and eighty-two thousand three hundred and 


This State gained three thousand, four 
hundred and eleven by native immigration,—the 
total number of native New Jersey people being 
nine hundred and six thousand and five, and the 
native Americans living in the State being nine 
hundred and nine thousand four hundred and 


To find the solar parallax directly—the term astrono- 
mers use for the process—would be hopeless. They 
therefore attack the problem indirectly, and the transit 
of Venus gives them the opportunity. Venus when 
passing across the sun is not much more than a quar- 
ter of the distance of the sun from the earth. Her 
parallax, or the difference between her directions as 
seen from two different points, can be easily measured. 

The parallax of the planet being known, that of the 
sun is determined from the known proportion between 
their respective distances. If the parallax is eight 
seconds and eight-tenths, as some of the best astrono- 
mers think, then the sun’s distance is 92,885,000 miles, 
but an error of one-twentieth of a second will change 





it about a quarter of a million miles. The imperfection 
of the human eye and the imperfection of instruments 
so interfere with the measurements of exceeding deli- 
cacy required, that it is doubtful if the results of the 
transit will determine the sun’s distance much more 


Mr. Colquhoun and his comrade made this diffi- 
cult and very perilous journey partly on foot and 
tleman of honorable appearance, who seemed to | partly by boat. He was able to bring back many 
merit his confidence, he carried his victim to him, | valuable photographs, and a series of equally im- 

Unfortunately, the jeal- | 

“I entrust the prisoner.to you until the next! ousy of the mandarins of south-western China | 


portant route surveys. 


where. 


ninety-one natives of the State have removed else- 


In the same way it can be shown that two hun- 
dred and fifty-one thousand and twenty-nine na- 
tives have emigrated to Massachusetts, and two | the platform, in spite of blindness. 
‘hurtdred and sixty-seven thousand seven hundred 


accurately than it is now known. 
—- +08 


ConQuUERING DIFFICULTIES.—We have had a few 
blind men in this country, like Mr. Milburn and Mr. 
Bowen, who have won a reputation in the pulpit or on 





But no one has struggled with so many difficulties, 
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or won such brilliant success, as Mr. Fawcett, the 
blind post-master-general of England. 

By the help of his accomplished wife, he has ac- | 
quired a broad knowledge of political economy and 
English literature, and his hes always 
attention in the House of Commons, for he never 
speaks without a thorough knowledge of the subject 
under discussion. His eminent ability and persistent 
industry are recognized by his colleagues in the minis- 
try, while his high character wins the esteem of oppo- 
nents no less than of his own party. 

He has recently been sick, and all classes have read 
eagerly the daily bulletins reporting his condition. 
The words have been often repeated in the street and 
“To lose Mr. Fawcett would be a national 
The people honor the patient courage with 
which he has forced his way to the front, and taken a 
high place among the leading statesmen of England. 





the cars, 


loss.” 
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PROVIDENCE AND THE WOOD-PILE. 
One snowy Saturday night, years ago, when the 


of the Alcott 
neighbor’s child came 


wood-pile household was very low, a 
to beg a little wood, as “the | 
baby was very sick, and father off on a spree with his 


wages.” 


Alcott household; and 
and the Sabbath was coming be- 
tween that night and the chance of more wood. For 
Mrs. Alcott hesitated; but the serene Sage of 
Concord looked out, undismayed, into the wild and 


‘There was a baby, too, in the 


the storm was wild, 
once 
wintry storm, 


half 
trust to Providence. 


“Give our stock,” said he, resolutely, ‘“‘and 

Wood will come, or the weather 
will moderate.” 

His wife laughed, and answered, cheerfully, “Well, 
at any rate, their need is greater than ours, and if our 
half gives out, we can go to bed and tell stories.” 
So a good balf of the wood went to the poor neigh- 
Later on in the evening the storm increased, and 
the family council decided to cover up the fire, to keep 
it, and go to bed. Just then came a knock on the door, 
and lo! it was the farmer who usually supplied Mr. 
Alcott with wood. 

He had started to go into Boston with his load, but 
the storm so drove in his face, and the snow so drifted 
in his path, that it had driven him back; and now, if 
he might unload his load there, it would save him tak- 
ing again, and he “s’posed”’ they’d be wanting 


bor. 


it home 
some sOOn, 

Of course his proposition was gladly accepted, and 
as the farmer off to the , the trium 
phant Sage of Concord turned to his wife with a wise 
look which much impressed his children, and said,— 

“Didn't I tell you wood would come, if the weather 
did not moderate?” 


went wood-shed 


—+or- 

“UP A TREE!” 
scholars make parrot-like recitations. 
in schools of the 


Some Even 
higher grades, teachers find it diffi- 
cult to make their scholars think. 

In one of our New England high schools, a class in 
English literature was required to learn Gray’s ‘‘Ele- 
They 
that by the time the whole poem had been committed 


gy.” took but two stanzas at each lesson, 80 
to memory, most of the class could rattle it off as easi- 
ly as children do the multiplication table. A young 
lady arose to repeat this stanza: 





“One morn L missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree; 
Another came . hor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
Wher she sat down complacently an involuntary 
giggle ran round the The teacher said, with a 
slight smile which meant volumes, “Try again, but do 
not imitate a parrot this time.” ° 
It was not until recess-time, however, that she dis- 
covered just what blunder was. Then she, too, 
realized the ridiculous position in which she had placed 
the decorous “ the “‘mute, inglorious Mil- 
ton,” or the blood-thirsting “‘young Cromwell,”’ by her 
rendering the stanza as follows: 








” 


room. 


her 


ploughman,” 


“One morn L missed him from the accustomed hill, 

Along the lawn, nor near the wood was he; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 

Nor down the heath, nor up a tree was he.” 
a 

. ENSILAGE, 

A new word has recently become common in the 
newspapers, but except among agriculturists, its mean- 
ing is probably little understood. 
age. It is formed by the prefix en (in) and silo (a 
pit). It is used to describe a method of preserving 
fodder and also to degcribe the preserved fodder itself. 

The method has veen known and to some extent 
practised in European countries for centuries. 

The advocates of ensilage declare that the benefits 
derived from it are great; that the fodder thus pre- 
served is as nutritious in mid-winter as in June; that it 
is economical, and that by it four cows can be better 
fed at less expense than one cow under the old system. 

“We can cut our green crops, of maize, of rye, of 
clover, of the grasses,’ writes a farmer, “* and imme- 
diately place them in silos. They not only retain 
their freshness, but by a slight chemical change that 
takes place there is an improvement over the natural 
production.” 

The silo isa pit excavated in the ground and lined 
with stone, brick, concrete or wood to make it water- 
tight, and the crops are put into it layer above layer, 
being carefully rammed down and kept under pressure 
to exclude the A chemical change takes place, 
forming carbonic-acid gas, which fills the interstices and 
prevents fermentation. The contents, it is said, will 
be found as sweet in mid-winter as when they were 
gathered in mid-summer. 


This word is ensi/- 


air. 


+o 
IMPROVING OPPORTUNITIES, 

The late Thurlow Weed had no superior as an edi- 
tor in shaping party policy and influencing party 
leaders. His counsel was always sagacious and his 
courage firm. Obstacles excited him to surmount them. 

Early struggles had developed his manhood, and 
taught him that few things were impossible to pluck 
and persistent work. He loved totalk with young 
men, and inspire them to high aims by incidents from 
his early history. Sap-gathering and sugar-making 
are not considered favorable to literary pursuits, but 
young Weed managed to get through a good many val- 
uable books in the sugar season. He said once: 


‘fat pine,’ an the light of which, blazing in the front of 
the sugar-house, I have passed many and many a de 
lightful night in reading. I remember in this way to 
have read a history of the French Revolution, and to 
have obtained from it a better and more enduring 
knowledge of its events and horrors, and of the actors 
of that great national struggle, than I have received 
from all subsequent readings.” 
Such men, winning their way by sheer force of hab- 
it, are an honor to the nation. 
eee eee 

AN OPERATION FRUSTRATED. 
A half-educated surgeon illustrates Pope’s aphorism, 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” An edu- 
cated surgeon, on the contrary, heeds the wise maxim 
of the Scriptures, “Strengthen the things that remain.” 
The one is ambitious to show his skill in cutting off a 
limb; the other never resorts to amputation unless it 
is impossible to save the limb. 
During the late war, the wounded “boys in blue” so 
suffered from the hands of doctors ignorant of conser 
vative surgery that the War Department ordered that 
not even a finger should be cut off without the pa- 
tient’s consent, unless mortification had set in, and am- 
putation was necessary to save life. 
The author of ‘Bullet and Shell’ tells how a ser 
geant once carried out this order and thus frustrated a 
surgical operation, The medical director, had de- 
tailed the trusted sergeant to command a hospital steam- 
er, on which a lot of wounded soldiers were going to 
Fortress Monroe. 








We dropped down the stream soon after sunset. 
About ten o’clock one of my corporals reported that | 
the doctor was about cutting off a patient’s hand, de- 
spite the man’s protest. 

I hastened to the ward, between decks. A singular | 
scene met my eyes. I saw the wounded men sitting | 
up, excited by the piteous cries of a poor fellow, who | 
was surrounde d by a group of hospital students in cit- 
izen’s dress. | 

“Have you asked his consent?” said I. 

“No, they didn’t, sergeant; and I don’t want it cut 
off just yet!” cried the wounded man. 

“Don’t you know that amputation can not be per 
formed, unless the patient consents, or mortification 
sets in?” T asked the surgeon. 

“Oh, what’s the use of all this bother? He don’t 
know what's good for him. Give him the chloroform,” 
replied the surgeon, addressing his assistant. 

ou’ll not cut off a leg, or an arm, or a hand, on 
this boat, unless you get the patient’s consent. We 
will be at Fortress Monroe to-morrow.” 

“You have no right to interfere. 
charge.” 

**We shall see, sir. Corporal, bring two men here. 
Then turning to the doctor, I said, ‘1 am going to place 
a sentinel over this man; and the first person who 
touches him, except to dress bis wound, shall be locked 
up. Corporal, see that these orders are carried out. 

The next morning we dropped anchor in the Roads, 
and the pilot went ashore in a boattoreport. The doc 
tor went also, and both proceeded to the medical direc- 
tor’s office. 

“I wish to make a complaint against the sergeant 
who commanded the guard on board the steamer,” be- 
gan the doctor. 

“Well?” 

“He interfered and prevented my performing an 
operation.” 

“What sort of an operation?” 

“Why, a hand, two fingers of which were badly 
shattered.” 

“Did you ask the patient’s consent?” 

“N-no. There was no occasion. How could he know 
what was necessary?” 

‘And 80, sir, you came here to complain of the ser- 
geant? He obeyed orders, which is more than you 
seem todo. What do you mean by leaving your pa- 
tients without permission? Get back to your steamer 
as fast as you can!”’ 





I am surgeon in 


” 
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KILLED AT HIS OWN GATE, 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Times, while 
searching old war scenes, picked up many tragic inci- 
dents of the terrible battle of Franklin (Tenn.). The 
following is one of the saddest stories of a “soldier's 
return” 
tive pathos of ‘old Si,” 


the negro wagon-driver : 

As we approached the Federal line, the driver point- 
ed out a large brick house, shaded by locust trees, and 
reining in his horses, began impressively, “You was 
inquirin’ wedder dar aint no one partickler story ’bout 
de battle dat holds on to de folks ob de town. 

*Dar’s de story "bout dat are house, Col. Carter’s up 
dar. Young Cappen Carter, dis presen’ colonel’s brud 
der, was one ob de rebs, an’ he hadn’ been home to see 
his mah fur foah yeah. He was wid Mars’ Hood, an’ 


kind o’ slip ober home. Up he comes to de gate, an’ 
sees his mah peekin’ out to de winder. 

“QO honey!’ says his mah, nice a missis ez eber was. 
An’ de cappen he hists up de latch an’ stan’s still a 
minnit. He seed de poorty yahd wid de locus’ trees 
all roun’, whar he used ter play wid de bitties wen he 
was a teeny, teeny young ’un, an’ den he ’gin to cry. 
Poah cappen! he ’gin to cry, he did, an’ ez he hists de 
latch ob de gate, he says, ‘Thank de good Lord in de 
sky, l’se home ag ‘in to my father’s house!’ ”’ 

“Well, go on, Si.’ 

“What's de use talkin’ any moah, boss? °*Coase he 
nebber got in de house. Hit ’it ’im *twixt de eyes, 
right beah. Yes, sah; Cappen Carter diden’ keer fur 
dem bullets, kase he’d seen 60 many afore, but dat ’un 
killed ’im.’ 


The incident illustrates the strength of home affec- 
tions amid tragic and exciting scenes. At the time of 
danger the affections return to the scenes of youth, 
but few die on the old home threshold. 

- or = —- 
THE SQUIRE’S LECTURE. 

Five honest Virginia farmers were once convened as 
an examining court. The subject of their examina- 
tion was a boy who had been arrested upon a grave 
charge, and the question was, should he be held for 
trial at the circuit court. 


The honest farmers knew little of law, but they were 
kind-hearted and not w ithout that mental quality which 
is known as “horse sense.” They listened to the evi- 
dence; it was conclusive against the prisoner. But he 
was very young, and might reform if given another 
chance. ‘Should he be sent up for trial, he would go 
to prison and be ruined. 

So kind-hearted justices agreed that the eldest 
among them, old Squire H——, should give the youth 
a severe lecture, and then discharge him. The squire, 
impressed with his serious duty, arose, ordered the 
prisoner to stand up, looked fiercely at him, and talk- 
ing through his nose, said,— 

“Young man! it’s aw ful—arful, I say! 
of my sight. you ornary scamp! 

And he did, amid the roars of laughter from the 
spectators, while the squire reddened with indignation 
that such a solemn lecture should be received with ill- 
timed mirth. 


Clear out 


ee 


ScoTCHING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Lord Camp. 
bell, during a trial, was reading aloud some French evi- 
dence. 

**How he murders it!” whispered Judge Blackburn 
to Lord Chelmsford. 





“During the day we would lay in a good stock of 


“No,” said Chelmsford; “he is only scotching it.” 





ever told—and it loses nothing by the descrip | 


so he got so neah home dat mo’nin dat he thought he’d | 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 

Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth, 
—————_~— 
The Diamond Dyes are so perfect and so beautiful 
that it is a pleasure to use them. Equally good for dark 
or bright colors. Druggists. 10 cents. [Adv, 





Do you know that you can buy music for tive cents 
that is usually sold at seventy-five cents? See F, Trifet’s 
adv. on fourth cover of Companion Premium List. { Adv. 
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R FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS 


VE TTER 


Has no equal. More wholesome and economical than lard 
and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils. 


COOK containing Valuable Recipes 


s and Instructions how to use 
OLIVE BUTTER, by the Principal of the Philadel- 
hia ¢ ooking School, mailed free, upon application, 
ASHING'T ‘ON BUTCHER'S SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE _ 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 
Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 


iustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 





Don’t Die in the House, “Rough on Rats” clears 
out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. Mcents. [Adr. 


For Colds and Sore Throat, no more useful article 


can be found than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.”  [Adv. 
— — ~—— 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will do away with that tired 

Jeeling, and give you new life and energy. (Adv. 


+> 
Every mother should keep Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
for immediate use, in case of Croup and sudden Colds. 








orthern Grown, Fresh, Relia- 


E E DS.* ble. Everything for Farm and Gar- 


‘Ten, $15.0 Gold Premium, ROSES 


Catalogue free. 
Thousands of Summer Plants and 
J.J. SALZER, 
EVERYWHERE to ee ee 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTE 





best Family Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of Stockings 
with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. It will 


also knit a great variety of fancy work, for which there 
ody Senay an market. Send for circular and terms 
o the Trop Knit a Machine Co., 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
lege Siudie “8. Overk aD stadents. 


Fducation 22s 


for both sexes at Obe rim Col- 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thoroughand 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 

sic. Umer College management. 





cheap. All Academy and Col- 


First - class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 








Will be aeien’ FREE to all applicants, and to customers 

of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 

vata 600 illustrations, prices, accurate dese riptions and 

aluable directions for anting 1500 varieties of V efeta- 

ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 
ble to all, copeiesy to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 
. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
CROCHET. MACRAME, LACE, RICK-RACK and 


* DARNED LACE PATTERNS. This 
Book has 50 é//ustrations, including 15 Darned Lace Pat- 


terns, Patterns and Instructions for Crocheting and 
Making Macrame Lace, 7p Trimming, Tidy, 
Work Bag, etc. Price, 50 


BOOK OF INSTRU e TONS AND PATTERNS for 
Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
rections for Making Knitted Work, ete. Tells how to 
make 20 Stitches, including South ‘Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, etc. 
Patterns for Scrap Basket, Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, 
ete. Price 36 cts. 
i) COLORE Cross-Stitch Patterns, “aegratanead thecolors 
to be worked, for 7 3-cent Stam 
BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PA RNS for 
Worsted Work, ete. orders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets ae ps rice, 25 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns 10 cts. SPECIA FER: 
L | ( Ever. ne ‘5 nthis ,i + sa for $1.00, 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 





The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce, 
ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








A SPECIAL MAGIC 


now offer you. 





What constitutes a good Magic 

First—Lenses of high magnifying power. 

Third—A Lantern of suitable size and easily adjusted. 
esting views. 


fect success in giving an evening’s entertainment. 


for $1.50 each. 


1 Show Bill, 2% Exhibition Tickets, 1 Lecture Book, 
views, 24 fine views 





Magic Lantern 
EXHIBITION. 
Admit Bearer. 











pair of these very beautiful Sleeve Buttons. 
This offer is open only until May Ist. Price of 
The price of our Patent Ruby Magic Lantern Outfit co 
will pay the express charges to your home. 
PERRY MASON & 
Publishers Youth's Companion. 





| 


Good only until May Ist. 
For years the Magic Lantern has been the delight of young people. 
Magic Lantern at a low price has never been known until we invented the one we 


Second—A steady and strong light. 


Now add to these four things a little care and tact in using them, and we can assure 
every reader of the COMPANION who may purchase one of these Magic Lanterns per- ¢ 


The Lenses we use in our Lantern are the best quality. 
many thousands of these Magic Lanterns, at one time, that we are able to offer them 


What we give with the Magic Lantern, 


all, both young and old, 


The Special Offer. 


We have recently 
from a manufacture) 
number of the AMERICAN 
LEVER SLEEVE BUT- 
TONS, the price of which is from 75 cents to $1.00 per pair. Now 
we propose to give every person who purchases a Magic Lantern a 


No. 597 Washington ae. 
Boston, Mass, 


FEATHERS | Dyed a ald Cleaused. 
LACES LEWANDO'S 


French Dye House, 
AND 


GLOVES. | =ceicxar'"s 
DRY,GOODS 















Price List Sent Free. 
MAIL! 


a Million in 
and sold at 


Over three-quarters of 
Stock. All bought for cast 
lowest city prices 
awls, Tri 
rods, L 
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stery, Fanc 
derwear, Ties 


sse r 
» Lace rnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ andG &e, Samples, in- 
formation, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on applic ation. 
« pos R & CONARD, 9th & Market st., Phila. 
"lease say W here you saw this A Advertisement. 


SHY SEEDS 












LUSTRATEP GARDEN MANUAL is 

a beautiful book giren away to all, 

j Send for it and examine our 
R 






| yg ker and prom . wm list. - 
ET CARDENERS write 
at mae pe our hy ER sale 
price-list. EE 
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HALES HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 








Cures all COUGHS, COL Ds, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
-FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
> BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 
we C nabiwen derive great benetit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with ¢ 
and Whe ping Cc woe Sold by all druggists, 
Cc CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 











A Medicine ‘for a a Woman. Invented by a “Woman. 


Prepared by a Woman. 
pm YY pe 
Sa a c ae GE 

A JO 


alee, Att 


7 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


| IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
|. G@ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
| harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
| firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre fo the 
eye, and ylants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t?” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 42 
Itis a blessing to overwor ked women, and has won 
| such a name and fame sntists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sale Ss ar redented,. 
t#?- ITS MERITS KEEP U P THE SALE. 
[t removes taintness, flatulency, 





ied Are 


Kilew &, 1 Es 





destroys all er a 
| for stimulants, and re lieves we akne ss of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use 
|, It will at all times and under all cire Simatane es act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
| For the enre of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
| ro is unsurpassed, 
AE. thle tg - Ml bs FE 
pou Rb is prepared at 35 Western Avenue, 
| Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottle $ for $5, Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, On re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either, Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


GETABL E COM- 





| No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS.) Th A sours constipation, biliousness 
| and Conpealy of the live cents per box, 

& Sold by a Draggists. #1 


LANTERN OFFER. 








A first-class 


Lantern ? 


Fourth—Distinct and inter- 


It is only by making 


describing the 
of interest to 


Tz 


purchased 
a large 

















Magic Lantern, 
mplete is only 1,50, On receipt of 35 cents extra, we 


CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 
THE END. 

The rich man at morning looked over his lands, 

All bright in the gold of their harvest yride: 
He counted the plenty that came to his hands, 

But he saw not the angel who stood at his side! 
For death waits not, though riches increase: 
And the sordid may trust in treasures that cease, 
But their boast must end in mourning. 








Quoth he, “The wealth of my fair fields teeming, 
will hoard, and eat while the years roll on: 

And Vil build broader barns ”—but a voice broke 

his dreaming, 
And his tlush’d check with terror turned haggard 

and wan, 

For death waits not, though riches increase, 

And the hope that flatters a miser’s peace 

Is the hope that ends in mourning. 





That night, still and cold, in the silence dim 
Of his stately chamber the rich man lay; 





And his barns, and his harvests, what were they to him ? 
And whose was his wealth when his soul fled away ? 

For death waits not, though riches inerease, 

Nor the gold of the miser can buy him release, 

When the day of his doom comes in mourning. 

THERON BROWN. 
+Or 
For the Companion. 
RESTRAINT AND ITS FRUITS. 

A little more than a century and a half ago, there 
might have been seen at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
a young divinity student of plain speech, habits 
and dress, but of unusually fixed principles of 
character. He resolved to follow the example of 
Caleb of old, and to obey God in “all things.” 
That he might rightly understand the will of God, 
he became a diligent student of the Scriptures. 

A brother and several students united with him 
in his purpose. Among his principles was one 
worthy of imitation to-day. 
physical health as a sacred trust, and resolved to 
do nothing which would tend to impair his useful- 
ness by reason of disability of health in the fu- 
ture. He lived abstemiously, devoted the rightful 
hours to sleep, preserved a quiet mind and a pure 
heart. 

“T resolved,” he said, “to have no companions 


He looked upon his 


by chance, but by choice, and to choose only such 
as would help me on my way to heaven.” 
His strict manner of living caused him 
ridiculed. He and his companions were taunted 
as **Methodists,” owing to their methodical habits. 
He was sometimes in doubt as to the exact rule 
of right Ile once consulted his mother, a 
woman of great strength of mind and character, in 


to be 


living 


regard to the use ot necessary amusements. 

“Would you judi 
fulness of pleasure,” 
rule ; 


of the lawfulness or unlaw- 


she answered, “take this 
“Whatever weakens your reasou; whatever im- 
pairs the tenderness of your conscience ; whatever 


obscures your sense of God; whatever increases 





the strength and authority of your body over your 
mind—that thing to you is wrong, however inno- 
cent it may be in itself.” 

These rules he tollowed, and by so doing laid 
the foundations of physical health firm and sure. 

Eighty years silvered his hair. He had faced 
mobs, borne persecution, journeyed trom country 
to country, and had preached more than forty 
thousand sermons, and gathered into his societies 
more than one hundred thousand souls. 

He passed from chapel to chapel, from town to 
town. His old friends were gone, but the vigor 
of his youth remained. He was preaching now to 
the third generation of his followers. 

Upon completing his eighty-second year, he 
said, 

“It is now eleven years since I have felt such a 
thing as weariness.”” A year later he said, “I am 
a wonder to myself. I am never tired either with 
writing, preaching, or travelling.” 

In his eighty-seventh year he said, “I am an 
old man now. However, blessed be God, I do not 
slack my labors. [ can preach and write still. 
Eighty-seven years have I sojourned on this earth, 
endeavoring to do good.” 

He died at last of the natural failure of his physi- 
cal powers. His last words were, “I'll praise’—— 

That man was John Wesley. 

Good people often suffer trom ill-health, some- 
times from accident and errors of judgment, and 
as frequently from causes not traceable to their 
own conduct. But good health and long life are 
usually the results of right living in youth, and 
are among the promises to such a course of life. 
A conscientious life is the guardian of health as 
well as the hope and strength of the soul. 


or — 
A GENEROUS MERCHANT, 

Some men, and they are so many that foreigners are 
surprised at their number, delight to scatter abroad 
their gold where it will do good. Not long since the 
Wellspring, in order to illustrate gratitude, published 
the following incident in the life of Mr. TH. 
the great dry-goods merchant of New York: 


“Mr. Claflin,” said he, “lam in need of assistance. 


I have been unable to meet certain payments, because | 


certain parties have not done as they agreed by me; 
and I would like to have ten thousand dollars. I come 
to you because you were a friend to my father and 
might be a friend to me.” 

“Come in,” said Claflin. 
of wine.” 

“No,” said the young man. 

“Have a cigar then.” 

“No, I never smoke.’ 

“Well,” said the joker, “I wou 
date you, but I don’t think | can.’ 


*Come in and have a glass 


“1 don’t drink.” 


| 
| 











Good- 
r.”” 

“Hold on,” said Mr. Claflin. ‘You don’t drink?” 
“Ko.” 

“Nor smoke?” 

“No.” 


| 


“‘Nor gamble, nor anything of the kind?” 

“No, sir. Iam superintendent of the —— Sunday 
School.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Claflin, with tears in his‘eyes, too, 
‘you shall have it; and three times the amount, if you 
wish. Your father let me have five thousand dollars 
once and asked me the same questions. He trusted 
me, and I will trust you. No thanks. I owe it to you 
for your father’s trust.” 


This anecdote is not new, but its repetition will make 
it a companion of another incident told by the Jnde- 
pendent, which also illustrates the great merchant's 
way of doing good with his gold: 


During the late Rebellion, a merchant of this city, 
connected with a well-known firm, which had suspend- 
ed payment, called on Mr. Claflin one afternoon, about 
half-past two o’clock. 

Mr. Claflin knew him intimately, and very kindly 
greeted him. After taking a glance at the clock, he 
said to the merchant, who appeared sad and downcast, 
“Well, Friend ——, what can I do for you?” 

“IT have come to ask your help, and [ want you to 
know my position.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Claflin, with a most tender 
and friendly expression of countenance, never to be 
forgotten by the merchant. 

“T am in this fix,’ said he. 
far that we can now see, we think, through all our 
troubles, if we can make a settlement with Mr. ——. 

“This man has put me off time after time, when | 
have called; and now, after, perhaps, a dozen inter- 
views, he says if I will pay bim ten thousand dollars 
in cash to-day, he will take it, and not one single cent 
less, and give me a receipt in full of all demands. 

“Now, Mr. Claflin,” added the distressed merchant, 
“T have no security to offer you but my honor, and I 
now solemnly promise you, if you will loan me this 
money, I will return it to you, if Jive,” the time be- 
ing fixed by the merchant. 

Mr. Claflin quickly turned to his cashier, and said, 






“Draw a check for Mr. —— for ten thousand dol 
lars.” Then, addressing the merchant, he said, with a 
smile, “If you live, Friend ——, I know you will re- | 


turn the money as you have promised; but if you die, 
I tell you now, I am able to lose the money, and 

promise you that your family shall never be troubled 
about it.” 

That generous act, at just the right moment, which 
lifted a mountain’s weight from five men, will never 
be forgotten by those it so much benefited. 

Some of the members of the firm yet live, and from 
the mouth of the “‘merchant” himself, who called for 
the money, we have obtained the facts now given. 
+or-— 

“SOCIETY” CRAZY. 

Life in fashion’s exclusive circle is an expensive and 
exhausting pleasure at best. It is not happiness. Those 
who are born in it or entitled to it by wealth, sicken 
themselves with its endless and exacting gaieties, and 
those who force themselves into it soon wear out their 
self-respect in struggling after the respect of people 
who judge them by their clothes. A correspondent of 
the San Francisco Chronicle met a New York father, 
whose disgust at his daughter’s craze for recognition 
in “society” led him to tell tales out of the family. 
Since that racy story in the old Puritan, more than a 
generation ago, on ‘“‘Keeping up Appearances,” noth- 
ing sharper-edged or more mercilessly descriptive has 
appeared in print. 

The young lady married a young man with an ambi 
tion like her own, and the effort and life of both be 
came an illustration of poverty straining after style. 


Ever since, (said the candid father,) they have been 
striving to get into society, and they got on its ragged 
edge. They have desperately clung to the tail-board 
of the society-wagon ever since they joined hearts and 
fortunes. They hadn’t much fortune to join. There’s 
the great trouble. Society will come to the rich. It 
runs from the poor. My daughter and son-in-law are 
on the run. Do you know, sir, she has scarce a white 
stocking in her wardrobe. Yon wouldn’t think it to 
see her in the street. She is a dashing-looking girl, and 
wears a $240 seal-skin. That and her $300 piano cost 
2,030 meals, and that they went without in order to save 
money for the two purchases. 

Stated more specifically, this is the bill of particu 
lars. They went, four years ago, on one “square” 
meal per day to raise the money, and made apologies 
to their respective stomachs for the other two meals per 
day with bread and weak tea. Here it stands: 365 days 
multiplied by two lost meals per day equals 730 lost 
meals per year; multiplied by four years equals 2,920 
tea-and-bread gastronomical apologies to two stomachs, 
which gained the seal-skin, the piano, and for both of 
them the dyspepsia. 

Such are the desperate make-shifts that couple has 
made to “keep up appearances” and maintain their 
doubtful footing and position in society. They will 
tive on one meala day, and that a poor one, to save 
enough to make aspread for their weekly “reception.” 

Their wash-bill is scarcely one dollar a week, that 
they may hire a girl on their reception evening to at- 
tend the door and give the impression that she is 
one of their servants. There isn’t a whole comb in 
the house, nor a decent hair-brush, for everything that 
can be kept out of sight is used until it falls to pieces. 
But their parlor is furnished with “elegance and taste,” 
and the kitchen is almost as dirty as a stove-hole. Their 
house puts on a good front, but it dwindles in the rear 
—something after the anatomical proportions of the 
lion—all head. 














+(@>————_—___ 
A DIFFERENT STORY. 

On the 4th of March, 1801, Thomas Jefferson was 
inaugurated President of the United States. An Eng- 
lish traveller, named John Dairs, published an account 
of the ceremony, in which he stated that Mr. Jefferson 


“rode on horseback to the Capitol without a single | 


guard, or even servant, in his train, dismounted with- 


| Out assistance, and hitched the bridle of his horse to 


the palisades.”’ 

For years this statement has been used to make prom- 
inent the simplicity of the great Virginian. But re- 
cently “‘Perley,” the Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, came across an old pamphlet contain- 
ing Jefferson's farewell address to the Senate (he was 
Vice-President when promoted) and “a brief account 
of the proceedings at the instalment,” and the inaugu- 


| 
| ral speech. 


3. Claflin, | 


ald like to accommo- | 
’ 


The account, which shows that Mr. Jefferson was in- 


augurated with all the pomp possible in a newly-made | 


city, is as follows: 


At an early hour of Wednesday, March 4, the city 
of Washington presented a spectacle of uncommon 
animation, occasioned by the addition to its usual pop 





ulation of a large body of citizens from the adjacent | 


| districts. 
A discharge from the company of Washington artil- 
lery ushered in the day; and about ten o'clock the Al- 


artillery, paraded in front of the President’s lodgings. | of Scripture that I have misquoted, and they will prob- 
At twelve o'clock, Thomas Jefferson, attended by a 
number of his fellow-citizens, among whom were many 
members of Congress, repaired to the Capitol. 
His dress was, as usual, that of a plain citizen, with- 
out any distinctive badge of office, 


“Very well,” said the young man, as he was about to| He entered the Capitol under a discharge from the 
leave the room, “I thought perhaps you might. 
day, si 


| 


“We have got along so 
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artillery. 

On his entry into the Senate Chamber, where were 
assembled the Senate and the members of the House 
of Representatives, the members rose, and Mr. Burr 
left the chair of the Senate, which Mr. Jefferson took. 

After a few moments of silence, Mr. Jefferson rose 
and delivered his address before a very large concourse 
of citizens there assembled. 

Having seated himself for a short period, he again 
rose and approached the Clerk’s table, when the oath 
of ‘office was administered by the Chief-Justice. 

After which he returned to his lodgings, accompa- 
nied by the Vice-President, Chief-Justice and the heads 
of departments, where he was waited upon by a num- 
ber of distinguished citizens. 

As soon as he withdrew, a discharge of artillery was 
made. The remainder of the day was devoted to pur- 
poses of festivity, and at night there was a pretty gen- 
eral illumination. 


+o 


of Massachusetts to quote more correctly the 7th and 
8th verses of the 28th chapter of Job, when it was only 
his purpose to quote the ianguage of one of the relig- 
ious teachers of his boyhood : 

“There isa path which no fowl knoweth, and which 
the vulture’s eye hath not seen. 

“The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce 
lion passed by it.” 


—_4>>- 
or 


AN UNPLEASANT PASSENGER. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal describes a scene he 
had at sea with an unpleasant fellow-passenger, whom 
he was trying to persuade to occupy another berth 
from that in which he had been placed : 





I have succeeded in bringing alive to this country 
two specimens of that deadliest of serpents, the Bra- 
zilian curucucu, or bush-master, as it is called in Gui- 
ana; and in connection with the first of these I had a 
disagreeable little adventure. 





For the Companion. 
THE WOOD-ANEMONE. 


Thou gentle flower _ q 
That first doth greet the heightening sun, 
Anemone, thou modest one, 
Who taught thee that the winter’s course is run? 
While storms still lower, 
Thou, trusting nature’s word, dost come 
Ere birds are mated or the hum 
Of bees returns the spotted picker’s drum. 
The tinging blush 
That touches on thy petals fair, 
When blows the south wind’s amorous air, 
Is like a maiden’s face. Thou dost not bear 
The hot-breathed rush 
Of June, but on thy slender stalk 
Soon diest, while thy leaves inlock 
Their fingers prayer-like, drooping on the rock. 
Thy lessons fall 
5 of good upon my soul, 
each me faith in God, to pole 
My scattered thoughts to one more perfect whole 
Pervading all. 
Sweet emblem, full of trust and chaste, 
I love thy tinted bell, so graced 
With springtime’s life, amid the winter’s waste. 
CHAS. HALL PERRY. 
eh 
ROOF LIFE IN NEW YORK. 

Progressive architects have again and again suggest- 
ed that the roofs of high buildings should be utilized 
for the benefit of the occupants, by turning them into 
gardens and play-grounds. 

A London architect bas said that in the house of the 
future the kitchen will be in the highest story and on the 
roof will be a “sass” garden, which will furnish fresh 
vegetables for the family table. A correspondent of 
the New York 7Jimes, in describing the queer lives led 
by janitors’ families, indirectly shows that the archi- 
tect’s idea may be realized some day. He says: 





I know a janitor who has charge of a big building 
down Broadway, who has four little tots of children; 
and they don’t get down into the street more than 
once a week or 80. 

Two of them were born in the seventh story of an 
immense iron building, just under the roof. One of 
them to my certain knowledge has never been down in 
the street at all. That's a fact. It will be down some 
day. It was born only last week. 

Where do you think the children’s play-ground is? 
It is the roof; and a rare, good yard it is, too, with 
flowers growing on it, and everything just like a good, 
big, paved yard. 

There is a high ledge around the four sides, so there 
is no danger of the youngsters falling off. And there 
are clothes-lines there, and tubs standing about, and 
clothes-pins lying on the ground,—everything so natu- 
ral you might easily imagine yourself in somebody’s 
back yard. 

Those children seldom see anything of the world 
down below; and their mother hardly ever does, for 
she has her hands full taking care of the youngsters. 

There is a nice secluded life for you, with no danger 
of annoyance from prying neighbors. There is some- 
thing attractive about it, too. 

Just think of the janitor, at dark, shutting up the 
whole place, and barring the big iron doors with him- 
self inside. There he is, with his family about him, 
and all the world securely locked out. 

It is as good as living in a castle 
drawn up and the moat full of water. 

But even when the outer doors are locked, the jani- 
tors are not always shut in from the world. There is 
a block of buildings in one of the principal business 
centres of the city all about the same height. 

Each building has its janitor, and each janitor has his 
family. When the outer doors are shut and locked 
and no outsider can by any possibility make his way in, 
the janitors’ families begin to visit. 

The roofs form their avenues and boulevards, their 
grand promenade. There is something slightly curious 
about that way of living, isn’t there?—having your 
neighbor oars in through the roof instead of com- 
ing through the door. 

It is ‘omething like the way of living of the old cave- 
dwelleis in the South-west. 


——__~+o>—___—_—_ 
WHY HE MISQUOTED. 

The late Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, was 
familiar with the Bible, and used to quote from it with 
great effect. His Fast-Day and Thanksgiving procla- 
mations are historical, on account of their felicitous 
use of Scriptural texts. Once the Governor’s political 
opponents, thinking they had caught him napping, 
charged upon a certain proclamation that it contained 
a serious misquotation of a passage in the book of Job. 
A writer in the Boston Herald, in telling the incident, 
explains how it was that the Governor rendered him- 
self liable to the charge. He writes: 


with the bridge 


In his boyhood Mr. Andrew used often to attend 
the meetings of the Free-Will Baptists, not far from 
his home, when there were no services at the meeting- 
house which the family usually attended. 

Among those who were in the habit of holding forth 
was a worthy old gentleman, a near neighbor of the 
Governor's father. 

This good man was accustomed to pray earnestly 
that “we all may be led in the path that the Lord hath 
chosen for the ransomed of the earth to walk in, which 
the vulture’s eye never saw, and the lion’s whelps nev- 
er trod.” 

This oft-repeated petition became so fixed in Mr. 





|} exandria company of riflemen, with the company of | 


Andrew’s mind that he never forgot it; and many years 
after the pious old elder had been called to his reward, 
and when Mr. Andrew 
setts, he incorporated the sentence above quoted in one 
of his proclamations, either for a fast or a thanksgiv- 
ing. 

A day or two after reading it, the writer chanced to 
be alone with the Governor at his room in the State- 
House, and remarked to him, “I see you have been 
quoting the remarks of old Father Paul Little instead 
of Job.” 

The Governor laughed. 
asked. 

“Of course I did. Do you suppose that I should ever 
forget that phrase which I have so often heard?” 

“This was so applicable to the occasion that I could 





| 





“Did you notice that?” he 





| not well help bringing it in; and as it was not my own 
language, I, of course, placed the quotation marks to 


it. 


ably pick me u 
where I got it. 





| He was right. They did pick him up, and the writer 
was often amused by the criticisms of the religious 
newspapers, because of the inability of the Governor 


| 








was Governor of Massachu- | 


“Now,” said he, ‘folks will think that isa passage 


ponit. Of course they will not know | 


It was sent to me in Rio de Janeiro, in an open, bow- 
shaped basket, having been caught with a lasso, which, 
drawn tight behind its large triangular head, and passed 
through the wicker-work, secured it to the bottom of 
the basket. 

Evidently, it could not go home like this. I had no 
snake-tongs, and was not at that time quite so confi 
dent about manipulating poisonous serpents as closer 
familiarity with them has since made me; besides a 
cabin on board ship contains many nooks and cran- 
nies wherein a snake, once escaped from control, would 
be wholly irrecoverable. 

Therefore, I covered the mouth of the basket witb 
canvas in such a way as to convert it into a sort of ket- 
tle-drum, and cut a square hole in this, which corre- 
sponded exactly, when the drum was turned upside 
down, to an aperture in a snake-box, made by remov- 
ing the perforated zinc. 

Then, applying the two accurately together, I cut the 
noose from the outside, in the hope that the reptile 
would drop through into the box. 

This, however, he refused to do, but darted round 
and round inside the basket, striking passionately ; and 
as the wicker was neither very thick nor close in tex- 
ture, it may be imagined that the situation was rather 
a sensational one. 

I had commenced operations just as we were steam. 
ing out of the Bay of Rio; and while affairs stood in 
the position I have indicated, we crossed the bar. 

The heavy swell from the outside caught the ship 
right abeam, and caused her to give two or three of the 
most tremendous lurches I ever experienced. 

I thought for the moment that she was going over. 
Everything in my cabin went adrift; books, boxes, 
cages, chairs, and about a dozen other snakes, came 
tumbling about me with a deafening din of smashing 
glass and woodwork. 

I lost my footing and was thrown down; and as the 
ship rolled back to the weather-side, a huge wave thun- 
dered in at the open port and flooded the cabin. 

But I clung to my basket and box all the time, hold- 
ing them together literally for dear life; for I knew I 
might as well be drowned, or get my brains knocked 
out, as let my prisoner escape. 

He was safely housed at last; but a filament of the 
grass lasso remained around his neck, spite of all my 
attempts to disengage it; this interfered with his res- 
piration, and he died shortly after his arrival at the 
Zoo. 





+O 
AN ENCOURAGING WORD. 

It is a little thing to speak ‘ta word of common com. 
fort, which by daily use has almost lost its sense,” yet 
one such word, falling on the ear of a friendless, des- 
pairing man, may rouse him to a new life. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Ledger illustrates this senti- 
ment by the following anecdote: 


A lady once told me of a pleasaut incident that trans- 
pired in her presence, in the sanctum of Prof. Moses 
Stuart, then at the head of the theological school or 
seminary of Andover, Massachusetts. 

A poor divinity student, who had preached a dis- 
course on the morning of that day in the chapel con- 
nected with the institution, had come into the profes. 
sor’s apartment for the purpose of bidding him good- 
by; and also to thank him for the privilege which had 
been granted him of preaching at least one sermon at 
the close of his academic term. 

*“T tried,” he said, as he held the old man’s hand, “‘to 
make my subject plain.” 

“My dear sir,’’ returned Stuart, warmly, “I could not 
have understood myself better than I understood you.” 
And he went on, very carefully, yet pleasantly and 
warmly, to praise what re had found good in the 
young man’s discourse. 

Tears of joy were in the youth’s eyes as he returned 
his thanks; and shortly afterwards he took his leave. 

When he had gone the aged professor turned to his 
lady visitor, who had been present and heard the youth’s 
essay in the pulpit. 

*Doubtless,”’ he said, with a smile, “you were sur- 
rised to hear me — the youth who has just left us 
or his morning’s discourse.’ 

The lady replied that the young man’s whole end 
and aim had been a mystery to her. She had not been 
able to discover anything good in it. 

‘Not in his good-will and pure yan madam?” 

“Excuse me. I did not think of that.” 

“But I did. The youth has discovered that preach. 
ing is not his especial forte; and he is to return to his 
father for the purpose of entering into a business for 
which bis unsullied honor entirely fits him. 

“And now, seeing him about to leave me, how could 
I refuse him that little gleam of kindliness which I 
know I gave him? It cost me no falsehood; it cost me 
no effort. 

“T simply praised him for the good he intended— 
the good that was in his heart. And I am very sure it 
has made him happier.” 

The lady bowed her head, and acknowledged that 
the aged man was right. She had gained a lésson that 
might be of profit to her in the time to come. 


+o 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE BABY. 

The first baby in a family is always a remarkable 
child. Its aunts and uncles rave over it. The fond 
parents, thinking that a record should be kept of its 
loveliness, take it to the photographer’s. What passes 
there is thus described by the Baltimore Zvery Satur- 
day: 


Then the first baby immediately begins to quarrel 
and fret and look less beautiful than usual, although 
he is all dressed up in his best clothes. 

He wants things he sees in the photographer’s show- 
case, and not obtaining them begins loudly to protest. 

He refuses to yield to pacificatory blandishments, 
and keecher-keecher-keecher fails to soothe. 

At last his turn comes. The mother wants him in a 
certain position. The photographer doesn’t approve 

of that position, and the baby won’t have it. Finally a 
| compromise is effected. 

The photographer jingles a bell, clucks like a hen 
and raps with a stick all at once, hoping thereby to at- 
tract the attention of the first baby; but when the pic- 
ture comes out there are found three or four impres- 
sions overlying each other, like the scales of a fish. 

A second sitting is taken, the photographer tell- 
ing the infant that if he will hold still, a white mouse 
will run out of the camera. 

| The result of this is a picture slightly shaky, with the 
mouth open. 

A third picture is attempted when, at the critical 
moment, the baby sets up a prolonged howl. Thus 
are the hours beguiled. 

At last a good picture is obtained, and numerous 
copies are ordered, They are sent to the remotest 
friends and relatives. This would cause great excite- 
| ment in distant lands if it were not for one thing. 

It is that everywhere the likeness goes it finds some 
other young couple with a first baby, who are equally 
of opinion that their baby is the finest in the world. 
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THE LITTLE SNOWDROP’S COM- 
PLAINT. 
A snowdrop, one cold winter’s day, 
Said in a mournful tone, 
“Tf I had come when fields were green, 
I should not be alone. 
“Now here I stand ’mid drifted snows, 
Unsought by bird or bee, 
The blustering winds and chilly glooms 
My only company. 
“The primrose, and the violet, 
And all the gayer throng, 
Lie tucked within their earthy beds 
Through all the winter long. 
“Not even the daisy shows her head, 
My loneliness to cheer, 
Oh! who would be a snowdrop pale, 
In winter, cold and drear?” 
But, hark! across the snow-clad hills 
Two little children came, 
With floating hair, and ringing laugh, 
And eyes and cheeks aflame. 
"Oh, here’s a snowdrop!”’ both they cried, 
And plucked it from its stem 
With eager joy, as though it were 
A rare and costly gem. 
**I think,” said one, “the snowdrop is 
The prettiest flower that blows, 
And then it comes when all the rest 
Are hid beneath the snows.” 
“Ah, well!” thought little snow-drop then, 
Forgetting to complain, 
“The chosen of a happy child, 
I did not come in vain.” 
ELizaBeETH A. Davis. 
tO 
For the Companion. 


ZENA’S TROUBLES. 

“Oh, I fink it is the drefflest world I never saw!” 
sighed little Zena Halstead, from her low seat in 
the bow-window. 

Sister Jessie looked up from her sewing with a 
smile half-amused and half-perplexed, but said 
nothing. 

**Please give me another piece of cake, Jessie,” 
continued the child, after a pause. ‘*You only 
gave me the littleist, shrivelled-up piece no bigger’n 
my thumb, and ’twon’t hurt me—not a mite—for 
papa said this morning, that fruit was healthy ; 
and it’s full of fruit—this cake is—don’t you see 
tis, Jessie Halstead? P’raps you don’t know 
much as papa does bout it.” 

‘“‘When mamma went away to take care of poor 
sick auntie, she said you must be a good little 
girl and do as I thought best,” said Sister Jes- 
sie. 

“But, Jessie, I should fink folks could have 
what was their own, and Cousin Lottie sent me 
this cake, all myself, ’sides I’m hungry—most 
starved,”—persisted Zena, “and mamma wouldn’t 
want me to starve to def, most likely.” 

“Tf you are hungry, you may go down and ask 
Nora for some bread-and-milk, or a molasses 
cooky,”’ said Jessie, quietly. 

“OQ Jessie!” cried the disappointed child, ‘I 
should s’pose you'd treat your little sister better’n 
a tramp, that aint no relation, but I ’most know if 
a tramp should come and ask for something to eat, 
you'd tell Nora to give him some bread-and-milk, 
and a cooky. I can’t be good no way, else I can 
have what I want.” 

“Come here, Zena,” said Jessie, laying aside 
her work. Then she took her {little sister on her | 
lap, and pushing back the shining rings of golden 
hair, kissed the white forehead and red pouting 
lips. “O Zena,” she said, at last, “if you only 
would believe that Jessie knows best.” 

*‘Nora’s a great deal bigger’n you,” said Zena, | 
‘and she let’s me do as I like.” 

“Well,” said Jessie, “if you had rather be Nora’s 
little girl, you may, but you must go to her for 
everything, and do as she says, but if you are my 
little girl, you must do as I say and not be cross.” 

“Will I have to eat with Nora?” asked the 
child. 

“Of course, and have your crib moved into her 
room to sleep,” answered Jessie. 

Zena was silent for a few minutes; then she 
made up her mind, as many older people do, to 
accept the present good without regard for the fu- 
ture, so she said, very low, “I guess I’ll be Nora’s 
girl, Jessie.” 

“Very well!” said Jessie, putting her gently 
down. ‘You can go to the kitchen and stay. You | 
must not come up here at all, unless Nora sends 


you, now remember.” | 


‘Yes, I’ll remember,” said the little girl, as she 
skipped away, and two minutes after she put her 
small face in at the kitchen door. 

‘‘Nora,” she said, “I want a great piece of fruit- 
cake—all I can eat.” 

‘*Who said you was to have it?” asked Nora, 
surprised at the unusual demand. 

“Nobody did,” answered the child, “but you 
see I’m going to be your little girl now, and do 
just what 1 like—you’ll let me, won’t you? I 
know you will, so please give me the cake.” 


THE YOUTH’S 








| Sure, I’d rather take care of a steam-engine,” | 


laughed good-natured Nora, ‘but here’s your | 
| cake; sit down there on the sugar-box and eat | 
i 
| It was a very small piece, but Zena didn’t ask | 
| for any more, for somehow it did not taste so very 
nice after all. 

“What will I do now?’ she asked, when the 
cake was all gone. ‘Guess I'll make some little 
biscuits to play supper with if you’ll give me some 
dough—will you, Nora ?” 

So Nora gave the little girl some dough and a 
thimble, and she tried to think she was very hap- 
py, for this was one of the forbidden pleasures 
which she was always longing for, but seldom al- 
lowed, for Jessie always said, ‘““Nora must not be 
bothered.” 

But now she was soon tired of it, and was very 
glad when she heard the door-bell ring. She slid 
down from her little chair very quickly and ran 
into the hall to see who had come, just as Jessie 
reached the door for the same purpose. 

“O Zena!” cried Jessie, “run into the kitchen, 
quick ; your face is all covered with flour.” 

The little girl started to obey, but changed her 





| s’long as I live. 
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“Kittie,” she said, “‘you needn’t s’pose I’m go- | 
ing to love you any more. Nobody loves me, and 
you won't think it’s quite so nice when you grow 
up big as me, to have folks call you a bother, and 
nobody want you round in the way nor nothin’. 
Youw’l/ think its a dreffle world, Kittie.” 

The clock struck twelve. It was time for Zena’s 
usual nap, and she could hardly keep her eyes | 
open, so she took her kitten in her arms and | 
climbed up on to the sofa, and very soon she was 
fast asleep. Here Jessie found her an hour after, | 
when she returned. | 

“Poor little Zena,” she said, kissing the tear- 
stained cheek and taking the child in her arms. 

Zena opened her blue cyes wide, then threw her 


arms around Jessie’s neck and sobbed out,— 
’ | 


“O Jessie, won't you let me be your little girl ? | 


If you only will, I won’t never be cross no more, 
And I shan’t never tease for | 
something ’tween meals ‘cept bread-and-milk and | 
‘lasses cookies, forever and ever! Won't you, 


> 


please, Jessie, darling ? 





Jessie said “Yes,” and very soon the little girl | 
| was singing to her dolly, as happy as if she had | 


never had any trouble. 3. D. P. 
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mind and slipped in behind the door as Jessie 
opened it. 

‘“Why, Cousin Alice,” cried Jessie, “I am so 
glad to see you. Come right up stairs. I hope 
you’ve come to spend the day ” 

“No,” said Cousin Alice, “I must not stop at 
all. I am going shopping, and [I called to see if 
you could go with me.” 

“T shall be delighted to go,” said Jessie. “T’ll 
be ready in a minute.” 

“Can’t I go, too, Alice?” asked Zena, coming 
forward. 

“Why, who is this ?” asked Alice, as she caught 
sight of the little girl, with patches of flour all 
over her blushing face. 

“Oh, that is Nora's girl,” said Jessie. ‘No, dear, 
you can’t go—of course not!” 

“She is a dear little girl, anyway,” said Alice, 
catching Zena up in her arms and kissing her. 
‘Don’t you think Nora could spare her an hour ?” 

“Oh no,” said Jessie, carelessly, “it wouldn't 
be proper for her to go with us. Now, Alice, I be- 
lieve I am ready.” 

Poor Zena was nearly heart-broken. She had 
hoped until she heard the hall-door closed behind 
the two girls, that Jessie would relent and let her 
go, too, but when she found they had really gone, 
she ran into the parlor and hid her face in the sofa, 
and shed some very bitter tears. 

Finally she concluded it was no use to cry any 
longer, so she wiped her eyes and went back to the 
| kitchen. 

‘*What can I do now ?” she asked of Nora. “I 
should s’pose you'd try to ’muse me, if I’m your 
little girl—Jessie always does.” 

Nora laughed. “Sure, does your highness think 
| I’ve nothing else to do but "muse you? Run away, 
| darlin’, and don’t bother—I’m in a hurry.” 
| Oh dear me!” sighed the poor child, “nobody 
| loves me, and I don’t s’pose Jessie will let me be 
| her little girl any more, and I can’t be Nora’s lit- 
| tle girl no way, for she don't try to make me hap- 
| py, and I’m afraid I can’t stand it much longer.” 
| Just then her little kitten came in and jumped 
| up in her lap as if she wished to comfort her for- 
‘lorn little mistress, but Zena wouldn’t be com- 

forted. 





} 
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For the Companion. 


WHY TEDDY DIDN’T GO. 

“I’m going to run away,” said Teddy to Dick. | 
“I’m going over to my Aunt Nelly’s house.” 

Teddy was a very little boy. He wore a kilted 
skirt, and he couldn’t speak all of his words quite | 
plainly. But he knew better than to run away, | 
because he whispered to Dick so mamma wouldn’t | 
hear. 

Dick was a great black Newfoundland dog. He | 
was a year younger than Teddy, but he was | 
enough bigger to make up for that. He looked 
up at Teddy as if he understood, and followed him | 
off the veranda and around to the back gate. | 

“Don’t go far, dear,” called mamma after them. | 

Surely Dick understood that. 
ing his plumy tail. 

“No—o, ma’am,” said Teddy. But he put his 
hand on the gate. Do you suppose he meant to 
go just the same? | 

“Mamma said not to go far,” he whispered to | 
Dick. “It isn’t far to Aunt Nelly’s. It isn’t | 
more than a mile, Dick; and she’ll make us some 
taffy.” 

Then Teddy pushed the gate open. 

And what do you suppose Dick did? Why, 
he laid himself down in the gate-way ; and when 
Teddy tried to step over him he growled dread- | 
fully and showed all his white teeth. 

Teddy tried coaxing, but Dick wouldn’t be 
coaxed. Then he got a maple switch, but Dick 
wouldn’t be driven. 

Then Teddy tried to climb over the pickets ; but 
Dick caught hold of the kilted skirt with his teeth, 
and held him back. 

So at last Teddy made up his mind that he 
didn’t really want to go to Aunt Nelly’s house. 

But he couldn’t help telling mamma all about it. 
It was so funny. 

Mamma smiled, and patted Dick’s great black 
head. 

“Then it was my dog who minded, and not my 
little boy,” she said. 

“But I’m going to all the rest of the time,” said 
Teddy, earnestly. 


He stopped wav- | 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 














A well-known eity. 
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CONNECTED SQUARE-WORDS. 


lL. 
1, To frolic. 2, To wash one’s self. 3, To affirm 
with confidence. 4, A sudden or quick motion. 


9 


“9 


1, Pleasing to the eye. An oblong pulpit used in 
the early Christian churches. 3, A large bird regard- 
ed by the ancient Egyptians with great respect. 4, A 
beautiful flower. 

Connect the base-words of the squares, and they will 
name a noted natural philosopher and mathematician, 
who was born on the 10th of March, 1748. 

3. 
PHONETIC CHARADE. 
Done in haste, or done at leisure, 


1, ’Tis to occupy a measure. 
Be it now or be never, 
2, Yea or nay it is forever. 
Grass, or sands, or running rills, 
8, °Tis a hollow between hills. 
If or not one can afford, 
4, It’s for service a reward. 
Let what may be the connection, 
5, It is but an interjection. 


Read a city in the mystery 
Crowned with beauty and with history ; 
City in its size unmated, 
Not for numbers congregated, 
Yet the largest—long and wide— 
In the area occupied. 
4, 
QUOTATIONS FROM “‘THE MARBLE FAUN.” 

1, Defines the kind of book from which the quota. 
tion is selected. 2, A connective. 3, That quality of 
verse which makes its highest and most charming char 
acter. 4, A kind of plant immortalized by 1 and 3. 5, 
Plants that often appear in the form of thin, flat 
crusts. 6, A connective. 7, Flowers of sweet odor, 
native to old walls in warm climates. 8, Transposed, 
is a historical spot that illustrates 9, and has often been 
the subject of 1 and 38. 9, That change of anything 
which destroys it. 10, 11, To produce as the cause. 
12, A pronoun, and refers to 1,3, 4, 5,7. 18, To veg 
etate. E. L. E. 
5. 


ANAGRAMS. 
American Books of Note and their Authors. 
The Widow Weildred, by Anna R. Wessur. 
Ben Huln, Aristocrat, by Johab Hillir Gladstone. 
Ethel Trerct’s Tale, by Walter H. Antoine Hahn. 
Milucca’s Bonnet, by Beatrice Herrohe West. 
IRIs, 


’ 


Oh 


6. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





— _—, a = 

Why is the blacksmith in the upper half of the pic- 
ture like the boy in the lower half? 

7. 
CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Foundation word. Name of an American town, the 
home of a distinguished citizen. 

Construct from the six ietters a pronoun, neither, 
a tower, a conjunction, repetition, mankind, sound, a 
sign, a fissure, came together, no, a number, a Hebrew 
measure, larger quantity, a trap, fashion, above, a city, 
a speck, a boy’s name, towards, morning, a torus, a 
Bible name, mountain, a book, metal, a length of time, 
a number, an extremity of the body, rent, a name in 
the title of a book. 


— 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
i, ; 


DoWRY 
ADAGE 
Va Lor Davib. 
IpE AL WALEs. 
DvuS KY 


2. Bloodstone, Symbol of courage and presence of 
mind. 

8. Barchester Towers, The Warden, Orley Farm, 
Can You Forgive Her? Framley Parsonage, Doctor 
Thorne, The Last Chronicle of Barset,—by Anthony 
Trollope. 

4. New England. 

5. Part—trap, swap—paws, note—Eton, Esop—pose, 
on—no, revel—lever, remark—Kramer, Warsaw—wase 
raw, s&aw—was, leper—repel, Esrom—Morse. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, pay font in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send silver 
4 us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

ty. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the mann °o 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


FATTY HEART. 

We have spoken of the tendency in old age to both 
fatty and calcareous degeneration. The former is the 
more common. The greatest liability to it is in the 
heart and the arteries of the brain, where also the con- 
sequences are the most serious. 

In the corpulent, fat may be deposited around the 
heart so as to encase it, or within the cavities of the 
heart, or between its muscular fibres. This, however, 
is “fatty infiltration.” In fatty degeneration the mus- 
cular fibre itself is transformed to fat, though it retains 
ite proper size. 

The heart is a strong, tough, unresting muscle, by 
whose vigorous action the blood is driven through the 
system, furnishing every part with food and bearing 
away the waste. If this organ is weakened, every oth- 
er suffers. It will be readily seen how greatly it must 
be weakened if, to any considerable extent, fat takes the 
place of tough, elastic fibre. 

The degeneration may be general or partial. The 
latter is the common. And yet persons have 
died instantly by rupture of the heart, when the dis- 
ease had not even been suspected. 


more 


The disease progresses steadily, it may be for years, 
the person becoming more and more feeble, until he 
suddenly dies in a fainting-fit—from the inability of the 
heart to throw suflicient blood to the brain,—or from 
the heart’s rupture. Sometimes a patient becomes 
gradually weaker, general dropsy sets in, and he dies 
of debility. 

Even at an early stage, slight exertions or excite- 
ments or improper food cause palpitation and difficul- 
ty of breathing, acute pains in the breast, 
ringing in the ears, giddiness and faintness. Attacks 
of faintness become more frequent with the increasing 
weakness of the heart. 


and often 


rhe spirits are apt to become 
depressed and the feelings irritable and morose. 

The system needs to be 
but easily-digested diet, 
out-door air. 


sustained with a generous 
with tonics and 


Instantaneous death may be the price of 


and braced 
any violent exercise, effort or passion,—anything that 
excites the heart. 
——@—___—_—- 
PROTECTIVE COLORS. 
Nature, like a careful mother, equips her children as 


best she can for the battle of life. 
mals 


She gives to ani- 
resembling their 
protect them against their enemies. 

of the wild rabbit blends 
with its surroundings and hides it from hostile eyes. 
The mottled feathers of the quail and partridge close- 


colors that, by surroundings, 


The brown or gray color 


| wasps and hornets. 





tint, Some tropical butterflies resemble withered 
leaves, and even the marks on their wings appear like 
the veins of aleaf. Our grasshoppers take the color 
of the grass. Beetles frequenting mossy banks are 
green in color. Beetles that live on the bark of trees 


| are rough like bark, and frequently resemble lichens. 


Some defenceless insects are protected by their re- 
| semblance to insects able to defend themselves. Some 
flies, which possess no means of defence, resemble 
In these and in many other ways 
nature watches over her children so that none, from 
the least to the greatest, shall lack protection. 


Qe 


THE WOUNDED OX. 

There are many imitations of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. Some of them are good and others 
are tolerable; but none equals the simplicity and ten- 
derness of the original. The following, from the De- 
troit Free Press, aims to teach the parable’s lesson in 
the dialect of the nineteenth century. We don’t ex- 
actly like its cynical moral,—it only expresses a half- 
truth,—but the parable itself is both readable and in- 
structive : 


An ox who was one day passing along the highway 
fell and broke his leg. In a short time along came the 
horse, who halted and called out,— 

“Mercy on me! but what has happened?” 

“T have broken my leg.” 

“Too bad! too ba I assure you that you have my 
heart-felt sy an” 

When the horse had disappeared along came the 
mule and inquired,— 

‘‘How now, my old friend—what’s the trouble?” 

“Broken «4 ! leg.” 

‘Dear me, but that’s unfortunate! You were always 
an honest, hard-working ox, and I am deeply grieved 
that this accident has come upon you.” 

The mule — his way, and the next animal to 
stop was the hog 

“Hello! What does this mean?” he grunted, as he 
checked his pace. 

“Broken my leg.” 

“Is that possible! It isn’t six months ago that you 
had a lame shoulder, and to have this misfortune come 
upon you is enough to discourage the best ox in the 
world. If you don’t recover from it, always remember 
that you had my warmest sy mpathies.” 

After the hog came the goat, who halted at a safe 
distance and called out,— 

“Anything contagious?” 

**No; I have broken my leg.” 

“Oh, that’s it? Sure it’s broken?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you'll 


probably be laid up for months, even if 
the master don’t 


knock you on the head and make beef 


“Well, I’m ae for you, and if you happen to get 
well I shall be highly delighted.” 

The goat had passed out of sight when along came 
the rhinoceros on his way to the pool. 

‘Hello! What’s up now?” he asked, as he looked 
over the bank. 

“Broken my leg.” 

“Ts that so? Well, I never even had an introduction 
to you, nor heard your name spoken, but here goes to 
help you. Tl get you up, help you home, and see you 
through as far asI can. It is sufficient for me that you 
are in distress and need hel Have you no friends?” 

“Oh yes. They have al “extended their heartfelt 
sympathies, but left me lying in the ditch.” 

“Sympathy, my friend,” said the rhinoceros, as he 
aided the ox to stand up, “sympathy sticks in the ear 
and lets the stomach starve. Depend upon your friends 
no longer than they can depend upon you. Come tow 
—here we go!” ne 


JIM’S WASTED EDUCATION, 
The point of the following absurd anecdote applies 
to other classes of society than that represented. 


“Jim, it do seem to me dat 
tion ter a mighty po’ use. 
from yer yet. 


er’s putting yer edyca- 
aint heard a big word 
I can un’erstan’ yer gist as well as I did 
*fore yer went ter dat school. Ef a man’s edycated I 
want him to talk so I can’t un’erstan’ him. Me an’ yer 
mudder hab been talkin’ ’bout dis matter, an’ we’se so 
grieved way down in de flesh. Jim, what’s de big 
word fur grasshopper ?”’ 

“Orthopterous insects of the genus gryllus, accord- 
ing to Webster,”’ replied the young man. 

“But de tuther day when dem folks was heah yer 
spoke of a grasshopper jest de same as de ignorantest 
nigger in de country, an’ brought shame down on de 
heads of yer mudder and myself. What’s de big word 
fur goat?”’ 

*“Mammiferous quadruped of the genus capra,” 
swered the young man. 

‘But why didn’t yer say so, ’stead of sayin’ goat like 
a nigger, an’ bringin’ de tingle ob embarrassment to 
yer fader’s face? What did I gin yer dat schoolin’ fur— 
to talk like an uneducated son of a po’ white man? 
Think dat I’se gwine ter keep yer heah in idleness 
‘lessen yer can refleck credic on de family? Jim, what 
is de big word for fool?” 

“TI don’t know, sir.” 

“Yer don’t? Den yer aint ’quainted wid yersef. 
Yer doan’ recognize whar yer stands. Go out dar in 
de field wid a mule an’ identify yersel.”—Arkansas 
Traveler. 


an- 


The best thought of the world is expressed in lan- 
guage as simple as Shakespeare’s, and is as easily un- 
derstood. 

ee ae 
A PUNNING JUDGE. 
Judge Peters, United States District Judge for Penn. 





ly resemble the fallen leaves, among which the young 
birds conceal themselves. Animals that roam at night, 
, bats and moles, are usually of 
a neutral tint, such as escapes notice in the dusk. 
helpless 


as do the rats and mice 


tree-toad takes the color of the tree on which 


it lives, and his bitterest enemy has hard work to find 
him. The animais and birds of the hot desert are 
tawny and gaudy in hue. So the lion conceals himself 


by crouching in the sand, and thence springs upon his 
Che tiger stalks jun 


vertical brown lines which adorn 


Unsuspecting prey, 

The 
skin enable him to lurk unseen among the 
bamboo stems, 


among the 
ules of Tndia,. 


his tawny 


Nhe spotted skin of the jaguar imitates the changing 
spots of light and shade among the leaves, and thus 
The puma has neither bars 
it does not need them. It waits 
crouching along the limb of a tree, 
where its dull color escapes notice 

White animals and white birds are, 
ers in Arctic regions, 


conceals bim in bis lair. 
nor spots on its skin; 
for ite prey by 
asa rule, dwell- 
rhe white suit of the polar bear 
indicates at once its distant home 
ice-fields of the North. 
foxes and Alpine hares 


amid the snows and 
Arctic 
livery only 
in winter, and appear in summer clad in brown or gray. 
In the thick tropical 


Some animals, like the 


, wear their white 
forests, whose bright foliage is 
never touched by frost, live the brilliant green parrots 
and paroquets that seem so out of place here. 


Nature also seems to take pains in providing for her 
weak and helpless creatures. The upper surface of | 
the wings of some of our common butterflies is of a 


bright color, but the lower surface is dusky. 
they light on a tree or wall, and close \ 
color of which closely resembles the surrounding sur- 
face, the insect collector needs sharp eyes to find them. 

Our moths that tly by night are gray, or neutral, in 


When 


The | 


| 


| 
| 





their wings, the | 


sylvania, was an inveterate punster. Even the pres 
ence of his official superior, the aristocratic Judge 
Washington, of the Supreme Court, whose dignity was 
seldom relaxed by a smile, could not repress Peters 
from indulging his whim. 


Once while the two judges were on the bench, Peters 
remarked to Judge Washington, that the witness had a 
vegetable head. 

**How 80, sir?”’ asked Washington, with dignity. 

“Because he has ¢ arroty hair, reddish cheeks, a turn- 
up nose and a sage look,’’ answered the punster. But 
= even the shadow of a smile rested on Washington’s 

ace. 


| nervous debility 





neieeits Acid Shenae 
FOR OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. COLLins, Tinton, Ind., says: 
brought on by 
weather, with good results.” 


“I used it in 
overwork in warm 
[Adv. 
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pocket. Always ready for use. 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
nk for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
A luxury to persons who 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 

Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 





To thoroughly 
cleanse and purify 
garments without 
injury, they must 
be boiled to dis- 
solve the oily ex- 
udations of the 
skin, and loosen 
the dirt, when 
both can easily be 
removed by using 





Durable, Perfect. 
General Offices: 12 East 14th St., New York, 


THE UNEQUALLED 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine 
Manufactured by 


Household Sewing Ma- 
cnine UO., 
Providence, R.I., 
Isa marvel of simplicity and 
beauty. It is Easy Running, 

Send for illustrated description. 


(New and = lete quarters with both Wholesale 
Retail Departments.) 


163 and 165 ‘hehe Street, Chicago. 


149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





a mild but effective 
soap, like the 
“Ivory” (99;445% 
pure). Washing 
Compounds and 
Soap recommend- 
ed to be used in 
cold water, to save 
labor, fuel, etc., are 
highly chemical- 
led, and are so 
strong that they 
attack and destroy 
any fabric they are 
used on. 





For the Companion. 


SPRING MEDICINE 
Is a necessity. 


The severities and confinements of winter corrupt the 
blood. This intpurity enfeebles the system, as is shown 
in the weariness, languor and debility, universal as the 
spring opens. People seek relief in medicine and have 
found, in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best, the purest, the 
strongest and the cheapest of all purifiers of the blood. 


A gentleman writes. “Nothing reached my case till I 
found Hood's Sarsaparilla. Six bottles cured me.” 

“I cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla for bil- 
jousness and all impurities of the oe L a spring I 
was ~e benefited by it..—Mrs. J. W. CLEMENT, 
Franklin, N. H. 

A lady iells us “The first bottle has done my daughter 
a great deal of good; her food does not distress her now, 
nor does she suffer from that ertreme tired feeling which 
she did before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 

“The beneficial effects from Hood’s Sarsaparilla have 
been more speedy than from any other preparation of 
the kind.”—E. G. WOODMAN, Wilton, N. H. 


Purify Your Blood. 


} 


satehe el, and is alway s ready 


the United States, by mail, 


and secure a_ beautiful : 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND TEA 


a club for $25. 


MECHANICAL TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT 





Combined Key and Sounder, 


No battery required. 
Works permetty as a key, with 


b gound eC equal to the best 


sounder. r TELEGRAPH PI cE » sending 
and_ readin BY 8 sound, and for TEACI NG THE 
MORSE AL ET. Can be carried in the pocket or 


for use. 

Price, with Telegraph Instruction Book, package of 
Morse Alphabet Cards, etc., 1.50, Sent anywhere in 
pre paid, on receipt of price 


in om s, money order, or registe red letter. 
J. 112 Liberty St., N.Y. 


THE . 
GREATAMERICAN 
y 


UNNELL & CO., 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Clubs for our CELE- 
TEAS and COFFEES, 
MOSS- 












Get 
BRATE! 


PAS 
vas 





ComMPANY 





SET 


yieces), Our Own importation. 
beauti: 


One of the 
hina 


ea Sets given away to the party 
This is the greatest inducement 
fered. Send in your orders, aud enjoy a cuy 
TEA or COFFE 
| ag CHINA 


fil 


ot GOOD 
EK, eae at the same time procure a H AN 
A TEA SE ehbage' paar Good T 
and 40c. per ib Excellent Teas, 50c. and 64 
very ; best from 65c. to %e. w hen ordering, be sure and 
mention what kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
English Breakfast. Weare the oldest and largest Tea 
Company in the business. The reputation of our house 
requires no comment. : 
or full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31 & 33 VESEY ST. NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PAIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 











Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 








Don’t wait till you are all run down and your system 
reduced, but get Hood’s Sarsaparilla immediately. It will 
cure every kind of Humor, Salt Rheum and Spring De- 
bility, Biliousness, Dyspepsia, Headache, Dizziness, Loss 
of Appetite, Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaint, Fe- 
male Weakness, Scrofula, and all diseases arising from | 
an impure state of the blood. It works upon the kidneys, 
the liver and the bowels, through the blood. 

“My little girl had a powerful er “ee on her face and 

ike a burn. We had 


head, regular scz uding red and sor 
to shave her hair. When it began to maturate I became 
alarmed. In three weeks, with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
sores began to heal; two bottles made her eyes as clear 
as ever. To-day she is as wel! as I am.”—JOHN CAREY, 
164 D Street, South Boston. 

“I have suffered from Kidney Complaint and Bilious- 
ness fifteen years. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me.”— 
JONATHAN J. COBURN, Dracut, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


If you want to vitalize and enrich the blood, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is pre-eminently superior to any other med- 
icine. By a combination peculiar to itself, it works won- 
ders in the blood sharpening the appetite, curing bil- 
jousness, eradicating sc rofula, anc bringing health, 











“I am the district judge,” said Peters, on a certain 
occasiou, “but Judge Washington is the strict judge.” 


of the United States district judges, a gentleman con 
gratulated Judge Peters upon the fact. 

“I don’t know that it will be of any advantage to 
me,” answered Peters, dryly. “Don’t you perceive 
that the act provides for the increase of the salaries of 
certain district judges, whereas it is known that I am 
a very uncertain judge.” 

“He is my all, judge,” said a gentleman, presenting 
| his only son, a long, thin stripling, to Peters’ notice. 

“Your awl and your last, too, I suppose; but I can’t 
call him a strapping fellow,”’ was the punster’s reply. 
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Tue famous Boston musical association bas given 
the Messiah seventy-four times. It ought to know how 
to Handel it by this time. 


Greeley’s manuscripts sagely and savagely observed, 
“If Belshazzar had seen this handwriting on the wall, 
he would have been more terrified than he was.” 


AN auctioneer at a sale of antiquities put up an hel 
met with the following candid observation; “This, la- 
dies and gentlemen, is a helmet of Romulus, the foun- 
der of Rome; but whether he was a brase or iron foun- 
der, T cannot tell.” 


Congress having passed ati act to increase the salaries | 


A COMPOSITOR who was puzzling over one of Horace 


strength ‘and hi appiness where every other medicine has | 
failed. Try it. | 

Said a father to a gentleman of his acc 
“Thanks to Hood’s Sereagees=e, my child's health is re- 
stored. Inever saw a child eat so before. You never 
saw suc’ ha medicine. It goes right to the spot.” 

“When T had finished the second bottle of Hood's Sar- | 
saparilla I felt like a new P rson. ean do two days’ | 
| work in one now.”—Mrs. A. D, ALLEN, Lowell, Mass. | 
Remember this fact; You find in no other blood puri- 
fier or sarsaparilla the same combination of valuable | 
medicinal agents as in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


100 Doses. One Dollar. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla by a combination peculiar to it- 
self, and not found in any other sarsaparilla or blood 
medicine, has wrought such marvellous cures, and done 
so much good, that wherever it is introduced it meets an 
unprecedented demand, and distances all competitors 
for public indorsement and patronage. Its great success 
at home is such as was never accorded to any other pro- 
prietary medicine, 


| Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sold by druggists. Prepared 


pone ge gh —| 





$1.00, or six for $5.00. 


only by C. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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AKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
KIDNEY- WORT 


HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 


A SURE CURE 


For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


LIVER 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free condition, 
effecting its regular discharge. 

If youare suffering from malaria, 

Malaria. have the chills, are bilious, dys- 

postic. or constipated, use Kidney-Wort to re- 
jeve and cure you. 

In the Spring, to cleanse the System, every one 
should take a thorough course of it. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. PRICE $1. 


3] KIDNEY-WORT | 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 5 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES.” 


The remarkable suc- 
cess of this charming a 
ticle of adornment is d 
to the CONVENIEN 
COMF yoRT é? ee Ip: 
ED IME ED Al 
PEARANC re pt. to every 
An absolute NECES- 
SITY to those who have lost a 
portion of their once abundant hair 
—or to those who wish to LOOK 
YOUNG—whose foreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp: 
made of natural curly hair they cannot 
‘D FEA- 























Acts at the Same Time on 
BAA... Liver and Bowels. | “*« 
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get out of wave. One GRA? 
TU RE they shave no FALSE WIG-LIKE appear- 
ance, so EASILY SEEN in ALL OTHER waves and 


crimps—while the doing away with crimping pins and 
the danger of RUINING one’s own ha A is very im- 
ortant to every lady who VALUES her roemal 
reauty and the OPINIONS of her mM, PRICE 
from to Blond and Gray extra). Also, «0 
most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT of SWITCHES 
from $5 to $50. GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Remember these goods can ONLY BE FOUND at 
my Headquarters, 82 EAST 








568 Washington St., Bo: Ry Send for Hhastre- 
S oO ” ston. n ‘or ustra- 
ted Catalogue. Goods sent C. @. D. for examination. 











